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The Month Uf Mary 


TH bright days of spring 
have again brought round 
the delightful month consecrat- 
ed to Mary, the beautiful festi- 
val of thirty-one days, wherein 
will be extolled, by the sound of 
music and the voice of praise, 
all the mysteries in the admir- 
able life of the Blessed Virgin. 
‘When nature renews her 
youth,” says one of the pious 
and eloquent writers on the Mo- 
ther of God, “when the fields 
and the groves, the hills and the 
valleys, resound with the melody 
of the feathery songsters; when 
the first flowers appear, and the 
hawthorn, the violet, the prim- 
rose and the rose, the tulip, the 
lilac and the modest lily embel- 
lish the earth with their gor- 
geous tints and embalm the air 
with the sweetness of their per- 
fume, a modest, pure and pious 
crowd gather around the orator- 
ies and sanctuaries of - Mary. 
Garlands of rare flowers, bas- 
kets of full blown roses, and 
roses of every description are 
brought to these altars and 
chapels—the riches, the treas- 
ures, the perfumes of spring are 
all for her!” 

From the eve of the first day 
an altar is ornamented in every 
church in honor of the Queen 
of the Angels. Here the faith- 
ful come to invoke her aid, and 


Dedicated to our 
Mother in heaven 


recommend to her care all those 
they love. Her praises are sung, 
and her virtues proposed for 
imitation by the earnest voice 
of the minister of God. Such is 
the pious opening of the Month 
of Mary. At day-break the 
children of Mary repair to the 
church to assist at the holy sac- 
rifice of the Mass at Mary’s al- 
tar. A day with such a com- 
mencement is passed in peace 
and happiness, and the impres- 
sions of the morning are still 
fresh in the heart when evening 
brings the sweet May devotions, 
and once again they assemble 
around the altar of Mary; the 
Rosary is said in common, and 
the invocation: 


“Mother of Mercy, Star of the 
Sea, 

Pray for the wanderer—pray 
for me,” 


ascends from hearts in every 
condition of life. 


We pray for own wants, for 
those we love, for the poor, the 
rich, the dying, and, above all, 
for those who, in the fires of ex- 
piation, patiently await the mo- 
ment of their deliverance— 
which we can hasten by our sup- 
plications to the Mother of 
Mercy. What touching exhorta- 
tions are then heard from the 
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minister of the altar upon the cises, is found in the one genti 
life and virtues of the Blessed ment that absorbs the heart— 
Virgin; and the fruit of all confidence in her powerful inter. 
these beautiful flowers of devo- cession, and firm determination 
tion, which matures and ripens to imitate her virtues. Ah! ip 
as day after day of the month truth this month is a season of 
passes away in these holy exer- _benedictions. 


— 


Burn Them! 


A priest was paying his second visit to a sixteen-year-old 
girl, a scarlet fever patient. A week before, he had given her 
the last Sacraments. As he entered the room, he observed on a 
table beside her bed copies of several magazines of questionable 
character. Then he heard the girl’s mother remark: 

“Father, isn’t it a pity that so many things will have to 
be destroyed by the fumigation ordered by the Health Bureau?” 

The priest looked at the magazines and asked what was to 
be done with them. 

“Well, I guess we'll have to burn them, ”’ replied the 
mother, plaintively. 

“As a Catholic mother,” warned the priest, “you should 
recognize your duty to burn them before your daughter reads 
them. If parents were as careful to prevent the infections 
caused by lurid magazines and other publications as they are in 
preventing the spread of infectious disease, they would be more 
faithful in their duties to their children!”—T. J. McInerney. 


Too many persons grumble at the high cost of living when 


they might better blame the cost of high living.”—The South- 
west Courier, Oklahoma City, 
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How To Achieve Catholic Marriage 


Parents should help 
achieve God’s plan 


LAST month’s issue we dis- 

cussed the urgent need for 
the promotion of sociability 
among Catholics so that our 
young people will find partners 
in marriage. Our young people 
receive plenty of advice but lit- 
tle actual help in this matter. 
We presented a letter from a 
cultured woman, Marjorie Steph- 
enson, telling in a frank manner 
of the difficulties she encountered 
in seeking to achieve’ the 
Church’s ideal of a Catholic mar- 
riage. We carry our study of 
the obstacles confronting young 
men and women in this matter 
forward by presenting the let- 


John A. O’Brien 


ter of another young woman, 
who discloses an obstacle in the 
form of a parental attitude which 
deserves scrutiny. 

The second letter is from a 
girl, ten years younger. She, 
too, is evidently a college grad- 
uate and, like Miss Stephenson, 
wonders if the Church can’t do 
something to assist her in realiz- 
ing the ideal of Catholic mar- 
riage. With penetration and in- 
sight she lays bare a parental at- 
titude which places an additional 
obstacle in her path, already 
strewn with rocks and boulders 
galore. It should be required 
reading for all parents. 


A Mother's Attitude 


Dear Father O’Brien: 


HAVING just read your article, 
“How to Achieve Catholic 
Marriage,” in Our Sunday Vis- 
itor, I hasten to volunteer some 
information about “why our 
young people feign such indif- 
ference, if not reluctance, at 
metting those of the other gen- 
der.” I believe this attitude can 
be traced directly to teachings 
received by the young people 
from parents and other mis- 
guided grown-ups; I know that 
im my own case this is true. 
Before I go on, I want to say 
that I do not blame my parents 
for these teachings. They un- 


doubtedly were acting in good 
faith and always had my best 
interest at heart. Where they 
accumulated their ideas about 
the training of young girls, I do 
not know,. but I suspect their 
standards had a common origin . 
with those of the Sisters whom 
you say chaperoned their pupils 
so thoroughly that there was lit- 
tle chance of their meeting pros- 
pective Catholic husbands. 


If at the age, let us say, of 
eighteen, I had admitted that I 
“had a hunger for the love and 
companionship of a _helpmate 
who will lessen the sorrows of 
life and increase its joys,” my 
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mother would have been thunder- 
struck. She would have sorrow- 
fully considered herself a rank 
failure as a Christian mother to 
have brought up a daughter so 
lacking in delicacy. If now at 
the age of thirty-one I should ex- 
press such an opinion she would 
most certainly consider me lack- 
ing in daughterly charity. That 
I should feel any dissatisfaction 
with my life of loneliness in sup- 
porting her would be unbeliev- 
able. Have I not a good position, 
a good education, a salary suf- 
ficient to maintain a pleasant 
home? What more could I wish? 
So I continue to “feign indif- 
ference to the opposite sex.” 
Mother takes great pride in the 
fact that I am a “ladylike per- 
son,” that I have the respect of 
her aged relatives and friends, 
that I stay at home evenings 
with her instead of “galavant- 
ing” with the men as some other 
young women do. 


From my earliest childhood I 
can remember, on the occasions 
of weddings or engagements 
among our relatives or friends, 
such remarks as these: “She 
would be much better off if she 
would stay single.” “She doesn’t 
know when she is happy.” “The 
idea of a girl with her education 
throwing it all away for mar- 
riage.” And when it was ob- 
served that a girl was trying to 
catch a husband, the remarks 
were of this type: “Brazen huz- 
zy,” or “Running after the 
boys!” 

So I grew up with the idea 
that indifference to men is a 
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positive virtue. I felt that I was 
being very noble when I studied 
hard, kept my eye on a good, 
salaried position, and acted ae. 
cordingly. I had the idea, not 
put into words even in my 
thoughts, that to wish to marry 
would somehow be_ shameful, 
Quite logically then, I was unable 
to act naturally in the presence 
of men. 

Nor did I notice that I was 
letting the worth-while things 
slip by until a very few years 
ago. Then I began to feel that 
perhaps the ability to be spon- 
taneously friendly with the few 
Catholic men I ever met might 
be more valuable than the abil- 
ity to integrate an expression 
in calculus or to translate a bit 
of German prose. 

Now, it seems that there are 
two courses I can pursue: (1) I 
can get busy and put all my en- 
ergy and ingenuity into trying 
to meet and attract eligible men. 
Observation teaches me that I 
would probably fail, for there are 
few “eligibles” left at 31, and 
furthermore I have seen others 
try and fail. (2) I can turn all 
my effort toward adjusting my- 
self to a life of single “blessed- 
ness”—to try to keep bittertiess 
from intruding—to keep up the 
pose of indifference. 

It is true, as you say, that 80- 
cial life is not sufficiently fos- 
tered in schools and parishes; 
but I believe a more fundamental 
cause of mixed marriages and 
of no marriages at all is that 
idea, almost amounting to 4 


heresy perhaps, that has crept 
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into our Catholic consciousness, 


that marriage is somehow a bit © 


shameful and, at any rate, a low 
estate. 

I do not agree that it is a 
“simple truth” that “such stu- 
dents will ultimately marry, and 
if they are not allowed to meet 
Catholics of congenial culture, 
are likely to marry non-Catho- 
lies.” I believe they are much 
more likely not to marry at all, 
because by the time they wake 
up and begin to think beyond 
parental instruction, it will be too 
late. However, I believe and 
hope that your article may start 
something that will benefit the 
people who are young now. Also 
I hope that sometime your pen 
may give us an article that will 
make life a little brighter and 
more meaningful for those who 
are destined to live a single life 


because of the conditions you de- 
cry in today’s paper. 

Since I despise anonymous let- 
ters, I am giving you my real 
name—but my office address. If 
you should think an answer nec- 
essary (which it is not), I would 
not want it sent to my home. My 
very good but misguided mother 
would think my boldness in writ- 
ing this to a priest would be on 
a par with an advertisement in a 
matrimonial bureau! And yet I 
don’t believe that mother is an 
exception. I think there are 
many parents who, in their zeal 
to have their children avoid mis- 
takes, prefer to have them avoid 
marriage entirely. 


May God reward the good 
work you are doing. 


Very truly yours, 
Irene Scanlan 


Mother: Is This All You Can Do? 


Dear Miss Scanlan: 


YOUR kind and thoughtful let- 
ter, written with such calm- 
hess and restraint, focusses at- 
tention upon a type of parental 
attitude which is a prolific cause 
of disappointment, blighted hopes 
and frustration for untold thou- 
sands of young men and women. 
You describe that attitude with 
discernment and_ penetration. 
You are even willing to exculpate 
your parents on the ground that 
they were acting in good faith 
and had your best interests at 
heart. 
Speaking with all honesty and 


candor, I think their conduct has 
been utterly selfish and unpar- 
donable. They have not played 
fair with you and they must bear 
the chief blame for the situation 
in which you now find yourself.’ 
I wish that all parents could read 
your letter so they could see the 
results of thinking only of them- 
selves and their happiness and 
of being blind and indifferent to 
the deepest aspirations of their 
offspring for homes and fam- 
ilies of their own. 


After the first reference to 
parents in general, you refer 
exclusively to your mother and 
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speak of supporting her, so I 
judge your father has passed on. 
Hence your mother appears to 
be the one who has thwarted the 
normal development of your so- 
cial life and kept you from mak- 
ing the contacts with young men 
which ordinarily eventuate in 
marriage. Accordingly, I shall 
speak chiefly of mothers. 


We all honor motherhood. But 
some mothers abuse their author- 
ity and influence. Concerned only 
with their own comfort and hap- 
piness, they show a strange in- 
difference to the happiness of 
’ their son and daughter. They 
ignore the deep hungers which 
God has planted in the bosom of 
youth. They keep them peren- 
nially tied to their apron strings 
—psychic prisoners to do their 
bidding and to surrender all 
their affection and devotion to 
them. 


Such mothers are monstrosi- 
ties. Sons and daughters should 
be warned against their design- 
ing schemes, their gross selfish- 
ness and their unnatural char- 
acter. Masquerading their pos- 
sessiveness under the guise of in- 
tense love, they either keep their 
children from making proper so- 
cial contacts with young people 
or they turn them against every 
suitor that appears the 
scene. They brook no rivals. 
They want to possess their chil- 
dren, heart and mind and soul. 

Newspapers recently carried 
the story of a mother who was 
discovered keeping her two sons 
and a daughter, all in the forties, 
in virtual imprisonment prac- 
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tically all their lives. Rarely had 

they seen outsiders. They were 

in a pitiable condition, physical- 

ly and mentally, as a result of 
their long confinement. The 
mother was arrested for extreme 
cruelty to her offspring. A wave 
of indignation swept across the 
nation as people read of the man- 
ner in which this unnatural 
mother had thus maimed and 
crippled her offspring and had 
prevented them from achieving 
adulthood and a normal social 
life. 

= The true mother is willing to 
surrender her son and daugh 
\ter to that richer and larger life 
\which God has destined for them 
jin the married state. She finds 

“her own happiness in knowing 
‘that they have matured into 
adults and, putting aside the 
| things of children, are entering 
\upon the joys and responsibilities 
oe man’s estate. 

She recognizes the plan of God 
and nature in providing a time 
when the umbilical cord must be 

severed, when the babe must be 
weaned, when the child must be 
freed from emotional dependence 
upon the mother and achieve the 
high destiny of a home and fam- 
ily of his own. She has not for- 
gotten the words spoken by the 
Most High to Adam in the Gar- 
den of Eden and made to rever- 
berate in the hearts of all his 
progeny: “Wherefore a man 
shall leave father and mother and 
shall cleave to his wife and they 
shall be two in one flesh.” 


Growth is the law of life. The 
true mother rejoices to see her 
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gn and daughter grow into 
adulthood and achieved the joy, 
the glory and the dignity of fa- 
therhood and motherhood. To 
endeavor by subterfuge and craf- 
tiness to frustrate that divine 
plan is to fly in the face of God 
and to sin against the light. 

Selfishness and too great pos- 
sessiveness may perhaps darken 
their vision and thus accentuate 
their guilt. It is difficult to see, 
however, how such mothers can 
be entirely blameless. All they 
would have to do to discover the 
natural yearnings of their grown 
sons and daughters would be to 
lok into their own hearts and 
recall how they left the parental 
rof for a husband, home and 
children of their own. It seems 
incredible that they could have 
forgotten how they craved the 
affection of a helpmate for life 
and found the answer in mar- 
riage, and still be blind and deaf 
and dumb to these same yearn- 
ings and hungers in their off- 
spring. 

When her young have attained 
asufficient growth of feathers to 
enable them to fly, a mother bird 
will push her fledglings from the 
nest. Instinct tells her that they 
must be given a chance to fly, to 
grow, and to live their own lives. 
Are we to believe for a moment 
that a human mother is endowed 
with less understanding of na- 
ture’s plan for the maturing of 
her offspring? 

I have heard other mothers 
speak disparagingly, as yours 
did, Miss Scanlan, of a young 
Woman’s yearning for marriage 


and a home of her own. “She 
would be much better off if she 
would stay single.” “She doesn’t 
know when she’s happy and well- 
off.” These are the psychologi- 
cal weapons with which selfish 
and possessive mothers have 
sought through the years to hold 
their offspring in arrested ado- 
lescence and emotional immatur- 
ity in the prison of their own 
home. 

Let youth learn to recognize 
such expressions for the danger 
signals which they are, and make 
plans to escape at the earliest 
possible opportunity. Otherwise 
such a mother, like a spider, will 
hold them ensnared in her silken 
net until the doom of bachelor- 
hood falls heavily upon them and 
life has passed them by. 


Let me now speak a word di- 
rectly to your mother and to all 
such mothers: If you really love 
your children why do you seek 
to cripple and maim them emo- 
tionally, to hold them in psychic 
captivity and to prevent them 
from achieving the goal of every 
normal man and woman? Why do 
you not bring young people into 
your home to meet them and thus © 
afford your offspring abundant 
opportunity for acquaintance, 
friendship and marriage? Why 
do you not lend them a hand in 
one of the most important steps 
which youth ever takes? 

Weren’t you young. once? 
Didn’t you cut mother’s apron 
strings? Didn’t you experience 
the joy of wedding and the glory, 
pain and triumph of childbirth? 
Why do you wish to deprive your 
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own fiesh and blood of joys and 


responsibilities which you 
claimed and achieved for your- 
self? 

Every tongue of earth, of sky 
and of heaven pleads with you 
to play fair with your children, 
to help and encourage them to 
take the step that marks the at- 
tainment of their maturity—the 
establishment of a home of their 
own. This is God’s plan. By 
helping in its fulfillment you will 
attain the ripe glory of a second 
parenthood and bask in the love 
of grandchildren and thus expe- 
rience a foretaste of immortality. 
That is the path which God asks 
you and all mothers to follow, 
and He will meet you at the end 
of the trail with a reward ex- 
ceedingly great. 


From your letter, dear Miss 
Scanlan, I judge that you are 
supporting your mother. But 
even this need not keep a girl 
from marrying. With tact, re- 
sourcefulness and good will on 
the part of all concerned, pro- 
vision can be made for the moth- 
er in a comfortable home or, if 
agreeable to the son-in-law, in 
the newly established home. 


A man at 31 regards himself 
as young and doesn’t hesitate to 
court a girl ten years his junior. 
A single woman of his age is at 
a disadvantage and may need a 
friendly hand. If young married 
people were more considerate and 
understanding, they could do 
much to assist such a girl in 
meeting suitable friends. 

I have often wondered why a 
girl, who herself has gone 
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through that period of uncer. 
tainty, anxiety and heart-search. 
ing, seems after marriage to 
show such little interest in her 
girl friends still unmarried. She 
is in a position now where with 
grace and propriety she could do 
so much to assist them. This 
would seem to be but elemental 
charity and practical Christian. 
ity. 

No one can read your letter, 
dear Miss Scanlan, without expe- 
riencing regret at the thought 
of so intelligent, wholesome and 
lovely a girl as yourself not 
achieving your goal of marriage, 
You would make a good wife and 
a splendid mother. You would 
help to found a home that would 
be an ornament to the Church 
and a pillar to the State. Your 
offspring would enrich our na 
tion and bring happiness and joy 


to many others. Both Church and 


State are the losers because of 
your involuntary celibacy to 
which the stupidity or the sel- 
fishness—or perhaps both—0of 
your mother has _ apparently 
doomed you. 


It may be some solace to you 
in your loneliness to know that 
your brave and thoughtful letter 
has pulled into the open a par- 
ental attitude which cannot stand 
the light of scrutiny. I hope that 
your letter will be the means of 
altering such an attitude on the 
part of thousands of mothers and 
prevent others from drifting 
even unwittingly into that sel 
fish and self-centered viewpoint. 

‘Thus you will be the means of 
rescuing others from the lot of 
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involuntary celibacy and loneli- 
ness to which in our blindness 
we have been condemning un- 
counted thousands. It isn’t God’s 
plan, nor nature’s. It’s the blind 
spot in the corporate eye of so- 
ciety, and it’s time that we put 
spectacles on so that our social 
blindness in one of the most im- 
- portant segments of human life 
will be corrected. 


Your letter makes it crystal 
clear that we should have agen- 
cies, offices, bureaus, with trained 
and considerate personnel to help 
all young people who, like you, 
wish to marry but who have no 
way of making proper contacts 
and suitable friendships. We 
minister to all other human 
needs but through some strange 
oversight we neglect to minister 


to one of the deepest needs of - 


the human heart and soul. We 
neglect to provide the means of 
satisfying a hunger which God 
Himself has created. We would 
like to sound in this letter a 
clarion call for action ... and 
for action now. 


Even though you do not marry, 
dear Miss Scanlan, you will find 
happiness in a thousand ways. 
Nature will be for you a treasure 
grove and a book of wonderous 
beauty. Literature will bring to 
your gifted mind the thoughts, 
sentiments and aspirations of 
the noblest souls of all the ages. 


Humanity will be to your seeing 
eye an endless panorama of hu- 
man beings throbbing with var- 
ied hopes and fears. Music and 
art will pour their matchless 
treasures at your feet. Life will 
be to you a stage on which you 
see the comedies and the dramas, 
the farces and the tragedies 
which fill out the pattern of our 
days. 


Instead of the friendship and 
love of a single man, you will 
have the admiration, friendship 
and love of the many who come 
to know you well. For God has 
endowed you with obvious gifts 
of mind and heart and soul. Best 
of all, you will have the love of 
Him who is love unutterable and 
who alone can answer to the full 
the cry of your heart for under- 
standing and love. For wasn’t 
it He who said, “Come to me all 
you ‘who labor and are heavily 
burdened and I will give you 
rest”? In clasping the out- 
stretched hand of God, you will 
find a safe way to the light and 
life and love that begin here and 
know no ending. 

Whether this letter, written 
thirteen years later, will ever 
reach you I know not. But I 
would like you to know that you 
are deep in my gratitude and 
deeper still in my poor prayers. 

Ever cordially, 
John A. O’Brien. 


Don’t marry a girl just because she looks sensible. A 
sensible girl has more sense than to look sensible-—Washta 
Journal. 


— 
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_ George E. Sokolsky 


LL the time I read about 

how our children are being 
corrupted by the movies, radio, 
the comic strip and now televi- 
sion. 

As one writer, Gertrude 
Samuels, puts it: “Do children 
need this exposure to violence, 
red-blooded adventure and the 
argot of criminals as part of 
their natural process of ‘grow- 
ing up’?” 

Each generation, when it be- 
comes adult, forgets its own 
childhood, except in a kind of 
nostaglic perfection. 

The other day, I was discuss- 
ing our doings of forty years 
ago with an Irish friend and we 
both concluded that stealing 
sweet mickies (sweet potatoes to 
the ignorant) from a pushcart 
peddler, baking them in a fire 
made of old wooden boxes and 
barrels, purloined from wher- 
ever they could be purloined and 
fixed on the street where all 
could gather about it, was not 
juvenile delinquency. It was fun. 

In those days, we read Frank 
‘Merriwell and Dead-Eye Dick 
and although Henty and Bar- 
bour were tolerated, Horatio Al- 
ger was regarded as inadequate- 
ly literate. 

However, we survived them 


* King Features Syndicate, New York City. 


Protection For Children 


From a syndicated column* 


On comics and 
radio programs 


all and many of us came out of 
the cauldron, misty sentimental- 
ists who love all of mankind, no 
matter what kind. 

I watched my little girl listen 
of an afternoon to all this miser- 
able stuff called soap opera 
which I would not be caught lis- 
tening to—but nobody can catch 
you overhearing it, if it’s on 
anyhow. 

So, I wonder if the child is 
being corrupted by all the mis- 
eries of family life, and woe is 
me! 

I discovered that somehow, 
out of the reachings of child- 
hood, she is discovering that 
some things are good and some 
things are bad, and that if you 
pursue the bad courses, you get 
into trouble in the end—even if, 
in between, you might get a 
mink coat. 

That is more than I get from 
movies for adults, most of which 
are designed to show that the 
rewards of sin are a penthouse, 
a diamond bracelet and an emo- 
tion termed love, by which is 
meant not the sobriety of fam- 
ily life but sex passion, simple 
if not pure. 

Then I discovered that my 
young fellow gets a vast amount 
of scientific information occa- 
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sionally from “Jack Armstrong, 
the All-American Boy,” from 
“Exploring the Unknown,” and 
“Eye-Witness” and “The Na- 
ture of Things” on Television. 

Then I found the best Bible 
(forbidden in schools by the Su- 
preme Court) teaching they get 
from “Light of the World,” and 
“The Greatest Story Ever Told.” 
The Supreme Court has not yet 
made an atheist of the radio. 

Now, as to comic strips, there 
are two that I like very much 
for children, “Prince Valiant,” 
which I am sure is both histor- 
ically valuable and inspiration- 
al, and “Dick’s Adventures,” 
which gives a child a background 
of his country. 

I find that children tire of 
both the murders and what a 
small boy described to me as 
“smack-smack,” meaning that 
the characters osculate profuse- 
ly. What they like is a story— 
a continuous, moving story. 

We adults, who used to watch 
the early serials in the movies, 
had about the same taste in 
movies as our children nowadays 
have in serials. 


We liked, for instance, “The 
Perils of Pauline” and similar 
serials and went every week, and 
had a week in between to specu- 
late on how they would come 
out. 

In fact, the speculation was 
part of the game and it was 
worth saving pennies to make 
the nickel. 

The assumption that all these 
forms of child entertainment 
are ipso facto bad is both un- 
true and unfair. 

A well-bred child, one whose 
parents are not too busy to talk 
things over, will, after trial and 
error, discover what is stupid, 
what is boring and what, to the 
child, is a waste of time. 

Of course, the child whose 
parents are always too busy to 
give even a moment for discus- 
sion, lacks the chance to weave 
a story of its own imagination. 

In fact, it seems to me that 
our quarrel is not with what the 
child reads or sees or hears; it 
is that the current generation 
of parents seems to have too lit- 
tle time and patience to be a 
part of the child’s life. 


True Love 


Last night I held a lovely hand 
A hand so soft and neat, 
I thought my heart would burst with joy, 


So wildly did it beat. 


No other hand unto my heart 
Could greater solace bring 
Than the dear hand I held last night— 


Four aces and a king. 


—The Springfield Mirror. 
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Bertha Gagos 


44 JOHNNY,” his grandmother 


asked in a_ confidential 
tone, “why don’t you mind your 
mother the first time she speaks 
to you instead of waiting until 
she gets cross?” 

“Aw, Mamma likes to yell,” 
the small boy declared. 

We parents often fall into the 
habit of shouting at our children 
until we must give the impres- 
sion that we enjoy it. However, 
there are many things which 
more effectively encourage obe- 
dience than yelling does! Chil- 
dren who ignore a_ parental 
voice until a shrill, commanding 
tone is used are not a modern 
problem for I can recall over- 
hearing the matter discussed 
thirty years ago. 

My father and mother believ- 
ed parents should speak quietly 
and issue few orders. Mother 
once said, “I request the chil- 
dren to do.things and they are 
usually happy to comply. On 
rare occasions when their wel- 
fare is involved I give com- 
mands which I make sure are 
carried out.” 


Mother had enough experi- 
ence to speak with real author- 
ity for I was her ninth child. 
Her method seemed to work as 
it seemed much easier for us to 
obey than it was for most of 
our friends or for many children 
of today. People just naturally 


Mama Likes To Yell 


There are better ways 
to demand obedience 


have a contrary streak which 
makes them resent being told 
they must do things while they 
are eager to follow tactful di- 
rections. Children are people 
and often become stubborn when 
given too frequent orders but 
will co-operate willingly if treat- 
ed with tact. It is well, also, to 
remember that youngsters usual- 
ly echo the tone of voice they 
hear as well as the words. When 
Mamma shouts at Johnny she is 
simply teaching him to yell 
back at her, for which he will 
probably be punished! 

Pouring a constant stream of 
orders at a child tends to make 
him feel confused or else it 
“conditions” him to the sharp 
words until he no longer hears 
them. When young Mrs. Pierce 
brings four-year-old Bill to 
vist me she automatically inter- 
rupts our conversation at fre- 
quent intervals to order her son 
to “stop that” without even 
looking to see if the child is into 
mischief. Poor little Billy 
could not obey all the time if he 
wanted to—often it would mean 
he must stop breathing! 


Martha Graham, another mo- 
ther who brings a youngster to 
my house, makes sure her son 
won’t require bossing by pro- 
viding him with entertainment. 
Dickie always has a shoe box 
containing surprises to keep 
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him contented. Martha and I 
can enjoy the afternoon while 
the little fellow is happily color- 
ing the cut-outs or playing with 
a toy truck or looking at a new 
picture book he found in the 
box.. Each time the boy goes 
visiting there is something new 
and interesting to amuse him. 
Friends say Dick is a good boy 
and talk about how different he 
is from Billy. Actually the dif- 
ference is in the mothers! Wise 
parents encourage obedience by 
avoiding situations where it is 
necessary to’ give commands. 

Young children just discover- 
ing their independence feel real- 
ly important if they are allow- 
ed to make decisions for them- 
selves. My neighbor had to lit- 
erally drag her reluctant twenty- 
months old Anne into the house 
for her daily nap. One day 
Aunt Phyllis volunteered ‘to 
bring the child in. “Anne,” she 
called in a pleasant voice, “do 
‘you want to come in through the 
back door or the front one?” 
Anne gleefully trotted in the 
back way, believing entering the 
house was her own idea! There 
are dozens of times a day when 
the tiny tot can be spared the 
resentment caused by being 
forced to follow orders. “Shall 
Icarry your dolly to bed or do 
you want to?” makes the neces- 
sary journey to the bedroom 
seem more fun than to say, 
“Come to bed at once!” 

Patience is required when 


children are at the difficult “I. 


do it myself” stage, but parents 
tan find time to permit the 


toddler to put on his own shoes 
and socks and do many other 
things. Work at another task 
while Junior struggles with 
those shoelaces! Letting him 
learn to take care of himself 
is far more important than get- 
ting him dressed or undressed 
with the rapid efficiency you 
would employ. 

Sometimes singing a sugges- 
tion takes the sting out of re- 
ceiving instructions. “Now we 
wash our hands for lunch” sung 
merrily to small Ruthie may 
send her flying to the bathroom 
instead of putting up a fight 
against having to wash. Young- 
sters should receive sincere 
praise and approval when they 
follow a desirable pattern of be- 
havior so that they will want to 
try it again. We need to re- 
member to pay as much atten- 
tion when children act properly 
as when they annoy us. Parent- 
al attention is something worth — 
striving for but unfortunately: 
the only way some children can 
get it is by being naughty! 

Letting boys and girls assume 
some responsibility for keeping 
their routine, even at an early . 
age, eliminates the necessity of 
making commands. Young Ste- 
ven never has to be told when it 
is time to go to bed for he just 
looks at the clock and compares 
it with the paper clock his fa- 
ther made. When the hands of 
the real clock are in the position 
of those Daddy painted he puts 
his toys away and announces, 
“It’s time for bed.” The same 


method, with another cardboard 
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clock-face, tells Steve when to 
get up from his nap. Mothers 
ean save themselves much fret- 
ting and strain by making 
youngsters responsible for ar- 
riving places on time. 


My Mildred was slow dressing 
nearly every morning so that I 
had to constantly urge her to 
hurry or she would be late for 
kindergarten. At last I warned 
the child I was going to let her 
be as slow as she wished. I 
promised to call her early and 
see that her clothes were ready 
to be put on, but the rest was 
her responsibility. After being 
tardy to school for three days 
in a row my daughter learned 
to move and eat faster. 

Of course, children should be 
told when they are being put on 
their own so they can know what 
to expect. And parents must be 
brave enough to actually let the 
child suffer the consequences of 
his failure to arrive on time. “I 
keep threatening to let Sandy be 
late to school,” one mother con- 
fided, “but at the last minute I 
always lose my nerve and help 
her dress and then take her in 
the car. She’s never been tardy 
but I’m usually a wreck by the 
time she runs up the _ school- 
house steps.” 

School age children usually 
react favorably to signals used 
in place of vocal commands. Mo- 


ther Brown toots a whistle three - 


times when she wants Bob and 
gives a long and a short blast 
when Kathy is supposed to 
come home. The fourth grade 


teacher pulls down the window 
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shades to let the children know 
recess is over. They troop back 
into the classroom much more 
cheerfully than when a gong was 
sounded to urge them inside, 
“Having children watch for the 


‘lowered shades makes a game 


out of returning to study,” the 
teacher explains. Using the 
same idea my friend pins a big 
red handkerchief to her clothes- 
line to inform the neighbor chil- 
dren that her twin sons are up 
from their afternoon naps and 
will welcome visitors. This gives 
the twins a chance to rest with- 
out disturbances from older 
children who used to knock or 
call to them during nap time. 


Consistency has been called a 
“must” for parents. If we laugh 
at small Susie for jumping on 
the couch on Sunday and spank 
her for doing it on Monday it 
leaves her bewildered and robs 
her of the vital sense of secur- 
ity psychologists are always 
talking about. Better never to 
scold than to keep the poor 
child guessing about what our 
reaction will be this time! Of 
course, mother and _ father 
should agree ahead of time on 
what they expect in the way of 
obedience. Parents should “back 
each other up” on matters where 
children are concerned. This 
does not mean we can never 
alter a decision if after thought- 
ful consideration we decide we 
were wrong. “I’ve decided I was 
hasty in saying you couldn’t go 
hiking on Saturday,” one father 
said. “You may go if you mow 
the lawn first.” His boy had a 
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greater respect for Dad because 
the man was willing to admit 
being wrong. 

Children need to be told what 
they may not do and why in 
words they can understand. I 
did not realize this when our 
first child was three and scolded 
her for running out in the 
street, finishing with these 
words, “We have a rule against 
leaving the sidewalk.” 

“Let me see it,” Harriet de- 
manded, meaning the “rule.” 
After days of patient attempts 
at explaining what rule means 
the child was still not quite sure 
what I was talking about. If I 
had simply said, “Harriet, you 
must remember not to go out in 
the street as you might get hurt 
by a passing car,” she would 
have understood. 

The sense of comradeship, or 
lack of it, between parents and 
children can have a great deal to 
do with obedience in the home. 
When Daddy and Mother take a 
genuine interest in their off- 


spring’s activities and find time 
for family fun there will usually 
be fewer commands needed. 
Friendly family relations make 
it easier to have democratic 
discussions instead of dictator- 
ial orders. Some parents, alas, 
seem to find satisfaction in 
bossing their children. Anyone 
can force a weaker individual 
into blind obedience as long as 
he is being watched, but it re- 
quires skill and tact and pa- 
tience and love to instill a co- 
operative attitude in children. 
Too often children comply with 
orders in much the same manner 
as a motorist obeys the speed 
laws when the traffic policeman 
is around! We want our children 
to want to do what is right 
whether they are being watched 
or not. Mamma may resort to 
yelling to make Johnny obey but 
when she does, it is proof that 
she lacks patience and initiative 
and wisdom. With a little effort 
parents can find a better way to 
achieve the desired results. 


My hid Said... 


Jimmy, 4, occasionally meets bishops, and has been care- 
fully drilled in kissing the ring. When he heard that the assis- 
tant pastor was coming to visit us, he said to 5-year-old Kath- 
leen, “What’ll we do—kiss his watch?” 


The Family Digest will pay, each month, $10 for the best 


Mrs. J. A. O’Grady 
12751 E. Outer Drive 
Detroit 24 Mich. 


Kid Story. Keep it under 100 words. We cannot undertake to 
return manuscripts. Send your contribution to My Kid Said 
Editor, Family Digest, Huntington, Indiana. 
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Adolph Regli 


Ou old home, vacant once 

more, was up for sale. To 
me, the snug frame dwelling was 
a treasure-house of glad boy- 
hood memories and because I 
wanted a last thoughtful mo- 
ment there, I arrived well ahead 
of Darrell Lauer. 


My sisters and brother Char- 
les, long since scattered from 
Lake Clair and busy with their 
many duties, had asked me to 
dispose of it. “Make any deal 
you want to; let’s get rid of the 
place and close the estate,” they 
urged. 

When Darrell Lauer learned 
of our plan, he telephoned to me 
and I drove over from the Twin 
Cities to meet him. 

I was making a slow round of 
the friendly rooms when a 
white-haired granny, her hazel 
eyes questioning, her small 
mouth hoping to smile, peered 
like a timid wren through the 
open front door. Her veined 
fingers clung to a brown-eyed 
boy who gazed about curiously 
from beneath a turned-up cap 
visor. “Isn’t this nice, Jimmy? 
So homey—.” 

She saw me then and gave a 
little start. “Oh, I hope it’s all 
right—our coming in. We saw 
the For Sale sign. I’m Grandma 
Fulton and this is Jimmy 
Ward.” 

“Yes indeed, Grandma. Come 
right in, won’t you?” 


Home For Sale 


A short story 


“Don’t trouble about us. We'll 
look around a bit.” 


She moved about slowly, her 
soft tread a caress on the worn 
hardwood flooring. I heard her 
say, “Jimmy, see the nice parlor 
overlooking the lake. . . Oh, I 
love a downstairs bedroom. . . 
Goodness me, isn’t this a lovely 
big kitchen? Room for a body 
to turn around in. And just see 
this cozy nook back here, Jimmy 
. . - 80 close to the pretty flower 
garden.” 

“Granny, come look at the big 
yard to play in. And there’s a 
swing. And a rabbit coop!” 

I saw Darrell Lauer coming 
briskly up the walk then, his 
professional blue eyes scaling 
the dull white paint, replacing a 
loose shingle, frowning at the 
threshold hollowed by welcomed 
feet. With a start, I noticed the 
feather of gray in his temples; 
we had gone to school together. 


After a lukewarm handshake, 
he stepped back to the wide 
front porch. The lathe-turned 
railing bore the heel marks of 
father’s shoes. I could see him 
in his tilted chair, his eyes half- 
closed in tired contentment 
gazing across the lawn and lilac 
hedge toward the last pink of 
evening, his cigar breathing 
orange in the dusk. 


“It’s too old-fashioned,” Dar- 
rell Lauer said, making a pistol 
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of his index finger. “I’d rip off 
that porch.” 


I began to tighten inside as I 
followed him into the high-ceil- 
inged dining room. I thought of 
the countless meals I had eaten 
there with my gay, chattering 
family, again feeling the warmth 
of a hungry fat heater behind 
whose isinglass windows smold- 
ered coals hot as dragons’ eyes. 


“It needs paper and paint,” 
Darrell Lauer said. “It should 
have a new floor, too.” 


He paused between the double 
doors of the parlor. We had 
called it the front room and 
mother gave it our best furni- 
ture—a couch brocaded in dull 
blue and rose, two rocking 
chairs, a phonograph with a 
silver horn, an organ, the newest 
carpet. As I viewed the mirror- 
ed past, a Christmas tree, a 
spruce masterpiece of red ap- 
ples, candy canes, popcorn chains 
and bright tallow candles, took 
glowing shape before me, filling 
an entire corner. 


“These doors will have to 
come out,” Darrell said. “An 
archway here will give space to 
the downstairs.” 


“That would spoil the charm 
—.” I checked my protest and 
entered the adjoining bedroom 
behind him. It was father’s and 
mother’s room, where Alice and 
Chuck and Edith were born. 

“With a little fixing up, this 
would make a nice den,” Darrell 
said. Abruptly he turned and 
passed through another door. 
“What a kitchen! You could turn 


a truck around in it.” He snif- 
fed. “The place is musty.” 

Mentally I disagreed. I could 
smell a_ thirty-pound turkey 
roasting on Thanksgiving morn- 
ing, spicy pumpkin pies and bub- 
bling pea soup. And the sweet- 
sharp vinegar odor of water- 
melon pickles. Even the song of 
the tea kettle lingered. 

“No sense to such a large 
kitchen,” he said, his finger cut- 
ting it in half. “It’s got to be 
modernized—What’s this?” He 
walked into a low-roofed cham- 
ber to the right. 

“Thats Grandma Kaye’s 
room,” I said. 

He gazed about, his blue eyes 
disapproving. I could see Grand- 
ma Kaye propped up in her 
featherbed, a gray shawl] around 
her shoulders, a dark cloth over 
her silvered hair. Her window 
looked out upon the garden 
where she could see, as soon as 
she awoke, her sweetpeas and 
phlox and morning glories. 

“A catch-all,” Darrell Lauer 
said. “Let’s go upstairs.” 

A mounting annoyance grip- 
ped me as I led him back 
through the dining room and 
opened a door that hid the en- 
closed stairway. With a bare 
glance, Darrell passed through 
to my sisters’ bedrooms under 
the gentle pitch of the roof. 

“Small, awfully small,” he 
muttered. “Is there an attic in 
the place?” 

He had to stoop to enter a 
garret over the kitchen. In my 
mind’s ear, I heard rain finger- 
ing a summer symphony on the 
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cedar keyboard overhead and 
above its melody sang the music 
of clicking marbles, toy trains 
and wheeled horses. 

“Waste of space,” Darrell 
Lauer said. “This entire up- 
stairs must be remodeled. Needs 
a new stairway, too.” 

My displeasure became a fil- 
ling thing. Gloomily, I retreated 
downstairs just as Grandma 
Fulton and Jimmy entered the 
kitchen from garden. 
“Everything is lovely,” she said 
with a happy smile. “So homey 
and comfortable.” 

Darrell Lauer made another 
turn of the rooms before facing 
me. “It'll cost twenty-five hun- 
dred, maybe three thousand dol- 
lars to fix up this place. It must 
be forty years old. Wouldn’t 
think of living in it myself. May 
want it as an investment. What’s 
your price?” 

“Ninety-five hundred.” In my 
irritation, I added a thousand 
dollars to the figure I had in- 
tended to name. 


“It isn’t worth a cent over 
seven thousand. You house own- 
ers have us over a barrel. Can 
get just about what you want.” 

“Well, think it over. I’ll speak 
to the little lady.” 


Grandma Fulton’s' wrinkled 
face glowed like candlelight. “It 
reminds me so much of our old 
homestead. I raised a big family 
in a home just like this. We 
would be so happy here— 
Jimmy’s family and I. His 


daddy is finishing school soon 
and he’s so worried. We have to 
move, you know.” 


Longingly, she looked about 
her. “We wouldn’t have to 
change a thing. This has been a 
contented home, anyone can 
see.” Then her elation seeped 
away. “But we couldn’t pay 
nearly that much—I heard you 
tell the gentleman.” 


I was about to ask what she 
intended to offer when I noticed 
Jimmy watching me. As he 
caught my eye, he grinned, ex- 
posing a missing tooth. “Gee, 
mister, I’ll bet it would be fun 
to live here, close to the lake and 
everything. We live in a Mill- 
town flat. It’s awfully crowded 
—not like this at all.” 


His appeal cut deep into the 
memory of my long and happy 
boyhood. My throat tightened 
as I thought of Jimmy’s need... 
of his parents . . . of Granny 
Fulton. This home would flower 
again under loving care. 


Glancing quickly at the bird- 
bright little woman, I said, “Ex- 
cuse me just a minute, Grand- 
ma.” 

I found Darrell Lauer in the 
parlor calculating repairs down 
to the last nickel. “Darrell, I'll 
have to withdraw the price I 
made you. You see—.” 

“Sure. Anyone can see that 
it’s out of line.” 

“Tt isn’t that. The home... 
I can’t make a deal—.” 

“You can’t? Why not? Did 
she make a better offer?” 

“Yes. Yes, she did, Darrell. 
She and the boy.” 

“The boy?” Perplexed, he 
looked at me as though I’d sud- 
denly lost my reason. “Don’t 
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talk nonsense—and don’t be so he knew I intended to give 
hasty. Maybe I could come up a Grandma Fulton and Jimmy the 
ittle.” He pointed his pencil at house for six thousand, or even 
me. “I’ll give you seventy-five five thousand if necessary. In- 
hundred.” stead, I merely said, “I’m sorry, 

I wanted to laugh as I pictur- Darrell. You never could touch 
ed the bafflement he’d show if their bid.” 


Your Two Mothers 


You have, not one, but two real mothers. And you need 
them both. 


One cooperated with God to bring you, body and soul into 
the world. She pawned her own life at your birth. She fed you 
in her arms and day after day cared for you. At night at her 
knee she taught you your prayers. She nursed you in sickness, 
protected you in danger. Into her ear you breathed your fears 
and trials and great plans. She scolded and coaxed and encour- 
aged you. 


One day you had to go away from her. It was she you 
missed in your first homesickness. On the street, in the movies, 
you saw someone like her. And memory moistened your eyes. 


Honor and success you dream, to share with your mother. 
It is your young way of wanting to repay. If death should take 
her ... You will not think of her death! 


Another mother you have. She cooperates with God in 
bringing you body and soul into Heaven. Even more than your 
own mother she is concerned about you today. 


You have good stretches in your life. Like a true mother, 
she presents your works and virtues in Heaven at their best. 
How courageous you are when fighting temptation! How gener- 
ous in sacrifice and fervent at prayer! And all, she argues, for 
love of her Son! 


You have, perhaps, some stretches in your life not so good. 
Then, mother-like too, she takes your part. That boy is good 
but thoughtless. He doesn’t realize what sin means. If You, 
my Son, but touch his heart with another grace, he will respond. 
At the hour of your death, how she will fight for your soul! 


These two wonderful mothers you must never neglect. To 
your Heavenly Mother, give the month of May. For your 
mother on earth, make the novena beginning May 1 Saturday 
and ending Mother’s Day, May 9.—Notre Dame Bulletin. 
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Who's All Right? . 


Frances Fowler 


O WE were married, and 
lived . . . well, we lived ever 
after. 

Concerning my unknown 
mother-in-law I was wary. Our 
first post-marital quarrel was 
when Frank artlessly informed 
me he’d long-distanced her we’d 
visit her on Mother’s Day. 

“You might have consulted 
me!” I complained, tight-lipped. 
. But we went, and immediate- 

ly I got off on the wrong foot 
with my mother-in-law. 

It started during the rite of 
washing the dinner dishes. It 
took her forever, it seemed to 
me, to set the kitchen in order 
for the night. I was the slap- 
dash type; a rub, a rinse, and 
get it over! My mother-in-law 
was painstaking, meticulous. Her 
house was as dainty as herself. 


Stepping softly about her kit- 
chen, she delicately sounded me 
out on cooking and housekeep- 
ing. I was a business girl. I 
conveyed I felt domestic matters 
unimportant, and escaped to the 
livingroom, while she was still 
nesting teaspoons. 


Frank was huddled over the 
radio. I headed for the couch, 
stretched out and relaxed. 

Frank’s mother came in. She 
looked startled. “Don’t you feel 
well? Do you want an aspirin?” 
she asked. Her eyes made me 
conscious of my feet on the fresh 


.. Mother-In-Law! 


I learn from her 
and she from me 


slip-covers. I scrambled upright, 

“No, I’m fine, thanks!” I grit- 
ted. A prétty house where you 
couldn’t put your feet up! 

The constrained week-end was 
over at last. Thankfully I re. 
turned home, deciding this tribal 
stuff was not for modern Amer- 
icans. 

Then came two great changes 
turning our lives upside down. 
First, the baby. Next, our going 
to housekeeping. Both were 
humbling experiences. 

“Running a range will be duck- 
soup for anyone who can run a 
calculating machine,” Id 
thought. “Surely it’s no harder 
to schedule an infant than an 
office day.” 


I tried, made mistakes, tried 
again, all that year. I learned 
the hard way. My respect for 
homemakers grew. High organ- 
izing ability was required, I 
found, to reach evening with a 
presentable house, a hot dinner, 
a baby all in one piece. 

All that year mother-in-law, 
on her occasional visits, praised 
and encouraged, washed dishes, 
changed diapers, and ran the 
vacuum industriously around 
baby’s high-chair. She never 
uttered one word of criticism, 
not even on that ghastly Sunday 
when the potatoes scorched, and 
the baby “threw up” on the well- 
to-do bachelor uncle, from her 
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side of the family. (Uncle had 
just said, too, that all children 
should have a bank account start- 
ed for them, and we’d have to see 
fellow, 


about that, 
wouldn’t we?) 


When was it I realized the 
barrier between my mother-in- 
law and me had vanished? What 
pushed it over? The weak thrust 
of a baby’s fist? Or a little hard- 
won maturity on my part? 


I think it definitely fell the 
first day I spontaneously asked 
her advice, and took it. 


“Grannie,” I began. (Thank 
goodness the baby had given me 
something natural to call her!) 
“Frank raves about wilted let- 
tuce, your way. Show me, will 
you?” 

Would she! Instantly I was 
initiated into the pungent mys- 
teries. Standing over the stove 
while hot vinegar popped on her 
best silk print, she looked as if 
someone had just given her the 
Hope Diamond. 


Came the Spring. Frank’s 
mother was a notable spring- 
cleaner. Perhaps our house 
would profit by some of her lit- 
tle ways. As I made with the 
cleanser she recommended, and 
observed the bright trail it left, 
I had a thunder-clap realization. 
Probably, to my mother-in-law, 


young 
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our house had never before seem- 
ed really clean. What conceal- 
ment she had practiced, what 
iron self-control! Yet I had hoot- 
ed when she confessed that, come 
spring-cleaning time, she _ got 
behind with her Book-of-the- 
Month. 

Each succeeding year our re- 
lationship has floated on a more 
even keel. I couldn’t begin to 
enumerate the benefits I have 
received from my mother-in-law. 
There was that beautiful hand- 
crocheted lace tablecloth she 
made me, which.turns my bridge 
club green with envy. Twice 
mother-in-law moved in as resi- 
dent housekeeper and let me take 
vacations without the baby. 
Small garments have been deftly 
mended when my work-basket 
overflowed, slip-covers laundered 
because she had a new washing- 
machine. 

In return, perhaps we have 
given Frank’s mother new vital 
links with life. 


Recently I won my accolade. 
Again it was Mother’s Day, and 
mother-in-law was celebrating it 
with us. Eagerly she took a 
second helping of pecan pie. 
“That pie is good,” she said. 
“Will you give me the recipe?” 

Then she went into the living- 
room, sank on the couch, and put 
her feet up! 


How long would it take the average person to count all the 


numbers from one to a million? 


Saying the full number each time, and with no time out for 
sleep, rest, eating, or a drink of water, it would take the average 
person 26 days, 58 minutes and 25 seconds.—Irish Weekly Inde- 


pendent. 
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UNDAY night supper is the 
worst meal of the week. It 
is composed of diluted soup, dry 
‘ crackers and a lettuce leaf which 
was weary even as a seed. It is 
eaten in the kitchen, from a 
minimum of chipped dishes. It 
contains little nourishment and 
has no social value and is one 
of the hidden causes of an in- 
creasing divorce rate. Incom- 
patibility begins at home, and 
it starts with a can opener and 
Sunday night supper. 


The Sunday night supper, as 
currently thrown together, is a 
by-product of feminine eman- 
cipation, a high-sounding phrase 
meaning there is the devil to 
pay. A generation ago, women 
fed their men seven days a week, 
inclusive of Sunday night sup- 
per. A generation ago, they of- 
fered cakes and cold cuts and, 
in English novels, the family 
had an egg with its tea. That 
was only yesterday. This Sun- 
day there will be soup. It is 
easy to prepare, so easy that 
anyone can do it, including the 
head of the house. Women are 
free now, and make no mistake 
about that. 


The Sunday night supper, as 
currently cooked by the head of 
* The New York Times, New York City. 
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Sunday Night Supper 


From The New York Times* 


Incompatibility starts 
with @ can opener 


the house, is objectionable on 
several counts. In the first place, 
the timing is wrong. The day 
after Sunday is Monday, which 
is the beginning of the week. If 
there is any night on which a 
man should go to bed filled with 
good red meat and rich gravy, it 
is the one before the resumption 
of labor. The man who has had 
Sunday night supper is the man 
of lowered earning power, the 
physically weakened man who 
dares not ask for a raise, the 
Crackersoup half-brother of Mil- 
quetoast. He is not so much to 
be pitied as to be scorned as a 
lowly thing. He is timid when 
he should be strong. He also is 
hungry. 


The Sunday night supper is 
equally bad for the children. 
They, too, are about to start a 
week battling the multiplication 
table and other unhappy divi- 
sions of the prospectus of life. 
They cannot do this on soup, and 
soup includes the alphabet kind 
which, in their special case, 
obviously constitutes double 
jeopardy. Also, advisers on the 
rearing of the young say home 
life should be both calm and 
peaceful. It is not good for chil- 
dren to hear the discussion 
which precedes Sunday night 
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supper. It is disillusioning for 
them to see, week after week, 
who loses. 


The preparation of Sunday 
night supper starts soon after 
Sunday noon dinner. The open- 
ing is verbal and consciously 
casual. It begins with a com- 
pliment on Sunday noon dinner; 
and then, after the semicolon 
which shows there is in no sense 
a full stop, it inquires about 
Sunday night supper. Not too 
many years ago, she was an at- 
tractive girl and much sought 
after, a stubborn streak not then 
discernible. The steely glint in 
her eye does not become her, or 
the shrug of the shoulder when 
she says she regards Sunday 
night supper of no consequence 
whatever. No consequence, in- 
deed. 


The preliminary preparation 
of Sunday night supper ruins 
Sunday afternoon. It is advis- 
able not to work out-of-doors, or 
engage in physical activity of 
any kind, for such work burns 
up energy, and experience sug- 
gests that energy will not im- 
mediately be replenished. It 
also is impossible to concen- 
trate on a book. Between the 
lines of Horace’s “Odes,” or 
Oppenheim’s “The Great Im- 
personation,” imaginary menus 
for a worthy Sunday night 


supper dance drunkenly. Near 
the window, she is reading, and 
for the only time in the week 
she seems to enjoy it. The 
shrug, indeed, is unbecoming, 
and in the fading light of 
Sunday afternoon she is begin- 
ning to look a good deal like her 
mother. 


The preparation of Sunday 
night supper continues with 
rising intensity until the normal 
hour for supper has _ passed. 
The children have come in and 
are hungry, and the dogs are 
hungry as well. They all sit in 
a semicircle and gaze wistfully 
at a stony sphinx, and they 
glance with contempt on the 
hollow shell of what once was 
the head of the house. The out- 
come is known in advance to all, 
although in one there dwelt 
during the afternoon, a foolish 
hope. The new stove is easy to 
operate, even by man. Into its 
purchase went funds saved for 
a fly rod, a ticket to the Louis 
fight and other things of a less 
honorable nature. That was a 
generous impulse, regretted now 
that it has paid no dividends. A 
can has been placed in readiness 
on the stove, a thoughtful touch, 
this, or more likely, a gesture of 
arrogance worthy only of a po- 
lice state. 

In any event, another Monday 
will be met by everyone in a 
seriously weakened condition. 


Genuine humility is stamped with the nobility of truth; it 
is not only perfectly compatible with magnanimity, but it is 
even inseparable from it.—Cardinal Gibbons. 
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Rev. Edmond D. Benard 


| Ast year, in preparation for 
a series of talks on “Mar- 
riage and the Home,” I had 
occasion to read a good many of 
the current and recent books on 
marriage, some written by Cath- 
olic and some by non-Catholic 
authors. Most of these books 
make a great point of helpful 
hints on the technique, or art, of 
a happy marriage. There are 
tips on how to prepare the fam- 
ily budget; on the exact divis- 
ion which should be made of the 
family earnings; on the advise- 
ability of separate vacations; on 
the attitude to be adopted by 
the husband and wife at the 
breakfast table; on the imper- 
tance of remembering anniver- 
saries; on the necessity of the 
husband’s articulate admiration 
of his wife’s new hat; on the 
caution the wife should exercise 
in selecting her husband’s neck- 
ties. “Observe all these things,” 
the authors imply, “and your 
marriage will be a success.” 


“One may be permitted to 
doubt that the mere knowledge 
that the world is so full of a 
number of things will automati- 
cally make us all as happy as 
kings. However, it is not my 
purpose to disparage the sort of 
advice the “marriage books” 


~The Grace Of Married Life 


Condensed from an Address* 


Married love a 
shadow of God's 


give. A great many of their 
helpful hints seem all right in 
theory—indeed, highly ingen- 
ious: worthy of a How to Win 
Friends and Influence People, 
They may even really work. I 
am in no position to judge. 

If this paper has started out 
on a relatively light tone, I am 
sorry. Convention “papers” 
should be ponderous, or they will 
be dismissed as hardly worth 
pondering. I hope that this 
paper, like a snow ball rolling 
downhill, will become heavier as 
it goes along. 

Of course the thing that most 
of them omit is precisely the 
most important thing about 
marriage: that marriage is not 
only a natural union but a su- 
pernatural sacrament. Even 
some of the books on marriage 
written by Catholic authors con- 
cede to its specifically sacramen- 
tal nature an _ astonishingly 
small proportion of their total 
number of pages. Why this 
should be so I cannot imagine, 
unless it be that to speak of a 
sacrament is to” speak of theol- 
ogy in the strictest sense of the 
word. And theology has been 
running a poor third lately in 
popular literature to psychol- 
ogy and sociology. 


* Given at the National Catholic Conference on Family Life, Hartford, Conn., Mar. 8, 1948 
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Because marriage -is a sacra- 
ment it is, like all sacraments, 
a visible sign of invisible divine 
grace. It symbolizes and it 
causes; it denotes and it effects. 


In his First Epistle, written 
to the faithful of Asia Minor, 
St. Peter the Apostle urged the 
Christian husband to pay due 
honor to his wife, his “co-heir” 
—the word is St. Peter’s—“of 
the grace of life” (3:7). The 
sanctifying grace that flows 
from the marriage sacrament 
could hardly be better describ- 
ed. For sanctifying grace is 
life, the life of the soul. It is a 
life ineffably superior to the 
natural life of the body. It is a 
participation in the very nature 
of the Triune God. 

By sanctifying grace, we par- 
take of the divine nature itself. 
Now, by “nature”’—to use the 
Thomistic definition—we mean 
the essence of a being consider- 
ed as the radical principle of its 
operations. Thus a man acts as 
a human being, performs actions 
beyond the powers of a brute 
animal, because he has a human 
nature and not a brute nature. 
It follows that if sanctifying 
grace is a participation of divine 
hature, then a man or a woman 
in the state of sanctifying grace 
possesses a divine principle of 
action or operation, a real and 
vital life-power that bears a gen- 
uine resemblance to the life of 
the Living God. 

Because we are dealing with 
theology, and on a point too de- 
licate for rhetorical general- 


ities, there are certain qualifica- 
tions that must be made imme- 
diately. We must bear in mind 
that we can only speak analog- 
ously when we employ terms re- 
lating to both God and man. Ob- 
viously there are many differ- 
ences between the nature of God 
and the participation of that na- 
ture which is ours through san- 
ctifying grace. God is infinite 
and uncreated; sanctifying grace 
is finite and created. God is 
omnipotent and omniscient and 
eternal; man, even in the state 
of sanctifying grace, is none of 
these. Sanctifying grace is not 
a principle of all the divine acts; 
evidently, to mention only one 
example, it gives a man no pow- 
er to create. 


Nevertheless we can speak of 
sanctifying grace, simply and 
truly, as a participation of the 
divine nature. Why? Because 
sanctifying grace is in us, 
through God’s own gift, the real 
and fundamental principle of 
acts like to those acts which are, 
according to our mode of con- 
ception, the acts most charac- 
teristically divine. The dynamic, 
inward life of the Holy Trinity 
is a life of knowledge and love. 
By knowledge, infinite and per- 
fect knowledge, the Son is eter- 
nally generated of the Father, 
and through love, infinite and 
perfect love, the Holy Spirit pro- 
ceeds eternally from the Father 
and the Son. As by His very 
nature God knows and loves 
Himself, so we, through God’s 
gift of sanctifying grace—a par- 
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ticipation of that nature—are 
empowered to live with a life 
like unto His, a life that finds 
its high expression in the knowl- 
edge and the love of God the 
Father, God the Son, and God 
the Holy Spirit. 

This is the life that pulses 
through the Sacrament of Mar- 
riage. This is the life that is 
increased and strengthened in 
the souls of a husband and his 
wife by the sacrament that 
makes them one. The sacrament 
of marriage, then, is not merely 
something required by the ec- 
clesiastical and civil authorities 
before a man and woman can 
live together as husband and 
wife. It is a draught from the 
well of living waters for those 
who are called to the married 
state. It is a never-failing spring 
of holiness which sanctifies the 
husband and his wife and their 
life together, and makes their 
knowledge and love of each oth- 
er a reflex of the knowledge and 
the love of God. 


The gift of sanctifying grace, 
tremendous as it is, by no means 
exhausts the wonders of the 
sacrament. In marriage there 
is, in addition, the right and title 
to actual graces, divine helps at 
hand when needed, to accentu- 
ate and sanctify the joys of 
marriage and to lighten the sor- 
rows a man and wife may be 
called upon to bear. 

Of course a marriage brings 
obligations—heavy obligations; 
of course it brings anxieties. The 
lax society in which we live is, 
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moreover, an enemy of marriage, 
and it may put heavy strain at 
times upon a marriage vow. But 
God does not give a man and 
woman a way of life without giy- 
ing them also the help they need 
to live it. They do not stand de 
fenseless and alone. There is an 
armory of divine assistance to 
which their marriage gives them 
the sacramental key. As Pope 
Pius XI wrote in his great En- 
cyclical On Christian Marriage, 
the husband and wife “. . . open 
up for themselves a treasure of 
sacramental grace from which 
they draw supernatural power 
for the fulfilling of their rights 
and duties faithfully, holily, per- 


severingly even unto death, 
Hence this sacrament .. . adds 
particular gifts, dispositions, 


seeds of grace, by elevating and 
perfecting the natural powers. 
By these gifts the parties are 
assisted not only in understand- 
ing, but in knowing intimately, 
in adhering to firmly, in willing 
effectively, and in successfully 
putting into practice, these 
things which pertain to the mar- 
riage state, its aims and duties, 
giving them in fine right to the 
actual assistance of grace, when- 
soever they need it for fulfilling 
the duties of their state.” 


Because marriage is essential- 
ly a contract between a man and 
woman, a contract elevated by 
our Lord to the dignity of a 
sacrament, the priest who pre 
sides at the marriage service a8 
the representative of the Cath- 
olic Church is not the minister 
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of the sacrament. In the true 
and strict sense of the word, the 
ministers of the sacrament of 
marriage are the man and the 
woman he marries. The promises 
they exchange are, by God’s 
ordination, a vehicle and cause 
of grace. In a real sense, they 
administer the sacrament, con- 
ferring it each on the other. The 
first and greatest gift that they 
exchange is the gift of grace— 
a wedding gift beyond price and 
beyond all human purchase. 


To say that the gift of grace 
isa gift beyond all human pur- 
chase, however, is not to deny 
that it was bought, and for a 
great price. The manner of its 
purchase is the first element in 
our summary examination of the 
mysterious interrelationship in 
marriage between grace and 
love. 

The price of the marriage 
graces was the life-blood of the 
Son of God. All grace was pur- 
chased by Christ’s Passion, and 
He died for us because He loved 
us. The grace of marriage that 
sanctifies and perfects the love 
of husband and wife quite fit- 
tingly gives birth to love, be- 
cause that grace itself was born 
in love. 


When we speak from a theolo- 
gical viewpoint of ‘the love of 
married life, we are immediate- 
ly talking a language almost en- 
tirely different from that* em- 
Ployed by the vast majority who 
discuss and write on love in our 
present-day secularized and ma- 
terialistic civilization. 
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In our current books and mag- 
azines the term “love” is re- 
served almost exclusively for the 
natural physical attraction be- 
tween a man and woman. This 
physical, sexual attraction is oc- 
casionally treated reverently, 
frequently farcically, and often 
obscenely. The love of a man 
for a woman, as portrayed in 
the “best sellers,” Broadway 
plays, and some motion pictures, 
is quite commonly reduced to the 
level of a brute instinctual pas- 
sion, and is just as casual. 


In sharp contract, the Chris- 
tian concept of married love, the 
concept that is commented upon 
by Catholic theologians, finds 
one of its main sources of in- 
spiration in a magnificent text 
of St. Paul: “Husbands, love 
your wives, as Christ also loved 
the Church, and delivered him- 
self up for it: That he might 
sanctify it . . .” (Ephesians 
5:25-26). Catholic theologians, 
following St. Paul, find in this 
bold and striking comparison the 
ideal and the model of the love 
of husband and wife. 


In order to appreciate this. 
comparison and to understand 
its applications, we should con- 
sider briefly two points: first, 
the meaning of love in itself, 
and second, the meaning of 
Christ’s love for His Church. 

There are two great Catho- 
lic philosophical streams of 
thought, one flowing from Aris- 
totle through St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas and the other from Plato 
threngh St. Augustine. They 
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approach the problem of the 
meaning of love from different 
directions; they stress different 
elements in its nature. But they 
coalesce in a two-fold answer, in 
an idea and concept of true love 
which is both adequate and 
satisfying. 


St. Thomas Aquinas insists 
particularly upon the element of 
giving. For him, to love is to 
give, to will and to desire the 
good of the beloved. A lover’s 
happiness is not found in his 
own satisfaction; it is found 
above all in the happiness of the 
one he loves. His love is gener- 
ous and unselfish. He does not 
seek to take for himself; he seeks 
to give, of himself. 


The Augustinian branch of 
thought sees mainly the desire 
of the lover to be one with his 
beloved. Love leaves an aching 
void in the heart of the lover, 
a void that can be filled only by 
the one he loves. Love draws 
the lover out of himself, makes 
him forget himself. He lives 
more in his beloved than in him- 
self, more where his beloved is 
than where his body dwells. He 
longs above all to be with his 
beloved in a unity that can never 
be destroyed. 


When we bear in mind this 
double aspect of love, we can 
understand a little bit the love 
of the Incarnate Son of God for 
the souls He died to save. 

Certainly the love of Christ 
meant giving. The Son of God 
came down to earth and took 


upon Himself our human nature. 
He lived for us, and worked for 
us, and taught us, and died for 
us. What greater gift, what 
greater generosity, what greater 
sacrifice can be imagined, even 
when the Almighty God is the 
giver and the lover? 


Certainly the love of Christ 
was a love that longed for unity, 
At the Last Supper He prayed 
for unity in those who love Him, 
a unity with Him and among 
themselves, a unity that was to 
find its model in the Unity of 
Holy Trinity itself: “Holy Fa- 
ther, keep in thy name those 
whom thou hast given me, that 
they may be one even as we 
are... Yet not for these only 
do I pray, but for those also 
who through their word are to 
believe in me, that all may be 
one, even as thou, Father, in 
me and I in thee; that they also 
may be one in us, that the world 
may believe that thou hast sent 
me” (John 17: 11, 20-21). The 
unity that is a mark of Christ’s 
love for His Church is found, of 
course, in the unity of the My- 
stical Body. Christ is one with 
His Church as the head is one 
with the body. The Church lives 
with the life of Christ, it works 


-for His glory under His gui- 


dance, and it puts its trust not 
in princes but in Christ’s strong 
love. 

A- generous love—a love of 
giving—that gave to the last 
drop of the God-man’s blood; 4 
love of unity finding realization 
in the oneness even of members 
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in a single Mystical Body; this 
is what is meant by the love of 
Christ for His Church. And 
this is the love St. Paul did not 
del of the love of husband and 
hesitate to call upon as the mo- 
wife. 


This is married love as Cath- 
olic thought has understood it. 
It is a love that does not falter 
in the face of sacrifice, a love 
that finds its happiness in giv- 
ing. A wife and husband give 
to each other, gladly and unsel- 
fishly, all that they have—even 
themselves. And they find the 
highest happiness of all in the 
sacrifices they make together for 
their children. It is a love that 
finds its joy in unity, unity of 
heart and soul as well as body, 
a unity by which the wife and 
husband are no longer two apart, 
but two-in-one, a unity that 
knows no break or separation as 
long as they both shall live. 

The love of married life and 
the graces of the sacrament of 
marriage are facets of the same 
resplendent jewel. The marri- 
age union, which is a union of 
love, begins in grace and grows 
in grace. The graces of mar- 
riage safeguard love, and the 
love of marriage safeguards 
grace. The love of Christ for 
the souls He died to save is the 
source of grace, and the love of 
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love. To live the life of grace 
is to know and love Almighty 
God, and the love of God is the 
supreme love which gives to hu- 
man love its meaning and real- 
ity. 

And yet... with all His gifts 
of grace, with all the pledges of 
His love, God does not destroy 
free will. A man and woman 
still have it within their power 
to reject God’s grace, to deny 
His assistance, to abandon His 
love, and to degrade their own. 
It can be done, and it has been 
done. But that is the mystery 
of evil, the dreadful paradox of 
sin, 

One thing is clear: in marri- 
age it is not God’s grace that 
can fail, nor His love that can 
prove insufficient. The task of 
husband and wife is to respond 
to the dignity that is theirs, to 
answer love with love, to pro- 
tect in their souls the life of 
grace, to prove themselves not 
too unworthy of their Benefac- 
tor, of each other, of them- 
selves. The love of married life 
is a demanding love, and with- 
out grace its demands can not 
be fully met. For the love of 
married life is a shadow of 
God’s love, and God’s love, in 
the great phrase of Paul Clau- 
del, is a strong love: “like the 
love of the fire for the faggots 


Christ for the Church He found- when it sweeps them _ into 
ed is the archetype of married flame.” 


Money is am article which may be used as a universal 
passport to everywhere except Heaven, and as a universal 
provider of everything except happiness.—Wall Street Journal. 
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Family Facts And Factors 


Clement S. Mihanovich 


WHAT are some of the traits 
of a happy and unhappy 
husband and wife? 


In general, happy wives are 
found to be chaste, secure, out- 
going, optimistic, cooperative, 
benevolent, and _ conservative. 
Unhappy wives are found to be 
insecure, hostile, individualistic, 
assertive, radical. 

Happy husbands are found to 
be emotionally stable, cooper- 
ative, benevolent, outgoing, re- 
sponsibility-assuming, and con- 
servative. Unhappy husbands 
are described as neurotic, emo- 
tionally unstable, insecure, do- 
mineering, withdrawing, and 
radical. 


Will the success or failure of 
your parents’ marriage have any 
influence on your marriage? 


All other things being equal, 
only 19 per cent of the mar- 
yiages of children from happy 
homes are partially or totally 
unsuccessful. On the other hand, 
children coming from unhappy 
homes have over 40 per cent of 
their marriages listed as fail- 
ures or poor, 


Will the attitude of your par- 
ents toward your marriage have 
any influence on its success? 


Your marriage has a greater 
chance of success if you have 
the consent of both of your 
parents. 


Answers to 
your questions 


Does religious difference in- 
fluence the success of a@ mar- 
riage? 


Only 20 per cent of the mar- 
ried couples with great religious 
difference between them have 
any success whatsoever in mar- 
riage. 

Do people from the city make 
better husbands and wives than 
people from the rural areas? 

People born and reared in the 
rural areas and living in the city 
have a greater chance at happi- 
ness in marriage than married 
couples coming from the city. 
Only 11 per cent of the mar- 
riages of rural born and reared 
persons result in failure. 


Does the place of residence 
have any influence on marriage? 

If you live in a suburb out- 
side of a large city, if you live 
in a single-family dwelling, if 
you are not compelled to change 
your residence and occupation 
frequently, if you own your own 
home, you have a much better 
than average chance at marital 
success. 


Should you marry for “ro- 
mantic love?” 


Marriages based on compan- 
ionship will, in general, result in 
more harmonious unions than 
those chiefly inspired by roman- 
tic attitudes. 


Gix-God- Bless Them 


And they help 
one another 


ju only a poor hard working 
mother of six children. There 
are always so many things to 
do. And many times I. don’t 
know what I am doing. It helps 
a lot when the children grow up 
a little and begin to take care of 
themselves and of each other. 


Take for instance when Dolly 
bakes the cakes for the lunches. 
She likes the job, she is learning 
to keep house and what a worry 
she takes off my mind! In the 
evenings she takes out the mix- 
ing bowl and digs right in. Re- 
sult—cake for the children’s 
school lunches, 


Then of course there are the 
two boys, Jack and Jim. They 
go to the barn morning and eve- 
ning to help milk the cows, be- 
sides other chores which are 
done on week days or holidays, 
winter or summer. They are a 
great help to their father, even 
though he must constantly prod 
Jim, the day dreamer. 


Now, let’s take Judy. There’s 
a girl who is a girl! With her 
it’s ya-ta-ta all day long. There 
are times when I hold my ears 
and wish her tongue didn’t clat- 
ter quite so much. But she’s a 
dear, generous little soui, so kind, 
so motherly. She’s the one who 
fusses over the younger set when 
they are hurt. She’s the one 
who wipes the tears and noses, 
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Mrs. John Slebodnik 


and washes sticky faces, and but- 
tons and unbottons little coats. 


Janie is only five, but smart as 
a whip. I don’t know whether 
she’ll be a good home-maker 
when she grows up, but she will 
be smart in school. She knows 
the name of every cow in the 
barn. She memorized dozens of 
nursery rhymes and songs. And 
above all, she sweetly says her 
grace before meals without even 
being reminded. 


Now let me tell you about the 
one who loves me so very much. 
That’s Willie. Willie’s only three. 
He’s crazy about his mother and 
about his toys. I think I come 
out just about even with the lit- 
tle red wagon. Also he loves his 
thumb. I believe his teeth are 
growing crooked because of it. 
But no matter how I try to rea- 
son with him, I can’t convince my 
son that thumb sucking is a bad 
habit. 


His pet hate is shoes! Many 
times during this past winter I 
caught him out in the yard, 
dressed completely, even with 
gloves on, but,no shoes! 


My Willie is very much afraid 
of the dark. So, when he goes 
up to bed alone and begins to 
ery about the dark I just tell 
him, “Don’t worry dear, God is 
watching you.” 


One cay while he was out in 
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the yard pulling his little red 
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wagon, he suddenly stopped and “God’s watching me!” 


began to cut-up all sorts of 
capers, such as turning somer- growing up. He has learned 
saults and running around in cir- 
cles. (Just the way he does when 
he is showing off to some one.) in line. And I’m glad there is 
a God. Because I need Some One 
to look after Willie and the oth- 
ers, God bless them, when I’m 
too busy with my every day liv- 


I wondered what in the world 
hit him so I called out, “What 
are you doing, Willie?” 

He stopped throwing himself 


around and grinned. ing. 


Judson T. Landis, of the Michigan State College, has ana- 
lysed the replies he got through a questionnaire sent out to the 
parents of students undergoing Basic College course in Effective 
Living. The parents were above the average in education and 
income. They have had an average married life of 20 years. 
Divorced and separated persons were eliminated. Of the 409 
couples, who reported varying degrees of adjustment, only 52% 
adjust happily from the beginning in sex relations, 56% on 
family budget, 67% in social activities, 68% in relationship with 
in-laws, 74% in religious activities and 76% in mutual friends. 
Those who never adjusted at all range from 7 to 18%. The rest 
were able to adjust and they took time ranging from a month to 
20 years. Rome was not built in a day. Nor can a family be 
made in a day. Mr. Landis concludes his study with the remark 
that it “confirms the findings of others that age at marriage, 
education, income and health are associated with happiness in 
marriage.” To which has to be added that success in married 
life is the fruit of patient and persevering effort and physical 
and emotional maturity and stability. Pope Leo XIII pointed 
out 60 years ago that easy divorce has deeper causes, such as 
disregard for the essential sacredness of marriage, ignoring of 
its indissolubility, perverted habits, the intervention of irrelig- 
ious governments in the field of marriage legislation—The Bul- 
letin, NCWU. 


Epitaph to a proof-reader: 


Here lies Thomas I. Blakes, 
Proof-reader of eighty winters, 
God have mercy on his mistakes 
As he had on the printers’. . 
—Irish Weekly. 


“Look, Mommy!” he answered, 
Well—I guess my baby is 


already that there’s a greater 
Power than mine that keeps him 


The Guest Uf Honor 


A short story 


H's English was ferocious. 
Words were jumbled, adjec- 
tives came before verbs and 
nouns before adjectives. Al- 
though, as a reporter in a mill 
town, she had become accustom- 
ed to foreign accents, Bernie had 
difficulty making sense of what 
Father DoRego was saying, since 
her attention was divided be- 
tween listening and taking notes 
for her story. 


But the white-haired Portu- 
guese priest seemed so happy, he 
made even her difficulties enjoy- 
able. His eyes were scintillat- 
ing black marbles and his smile 
was even brighter than the May 
sun outside. 


The cause of his excitement 
was the grand feast of the Bless- 
ed Virgin whom he always hon- 
ored under her title of Our Lady 
of Fatima. It was scheduled for 
the next day and he called Ber- 
nie to the window so she could 
see some of the extensive prep- 
arations. 


Carpenters and_ electricians 
were erecting a rosary of elec- 
tric lights on the facade of his 
church. Candle holders spotted 
the lawn. Two thousand other 
candles would be carried in a 
procession at dusk. 

She had to come to his rec- 
tory for all of St. Anthony’s par- 
ish publicity. He had told her 
once he would not be welcomed at 


Gertrude Metivier 


the Courier office, but he would 
not explain further. She had 
been puzzled, because Mr. Bar- 
ton, the editor, with his usual 
hard fairness, always allowed Fa- 
ther DoRego his fair share of 
space. 


Now the priest was speaking 
of the new statue of Our Lady 
which he had just acquired for 
his church. 


“Most bootiful .. .” his well- 
scrubbed chubby hands came to- 
gether in a motion indicating 
great praise for which he could 
not find words. Then he said 
abruptly: “Want picktchure?” 

“Yours?” 

“No! No!” He was annoyed. 
“What would you want with 
picktchure of ol’ man? Pickt- 
chure of statchue, for paper, 
page one, on top!” 

Bernie stared unbelievingly. - 

“IT can’t put it in, Father,” she 
mumbled at last. 

The priest’s voice saddened. It 
was to be a great triumph for 
the Blessed Virgin, she was to be 
the guest of honor. A statue 
made to her homage by a Cis- 
tercian monk was to be carried 
half a mile on the shoulders of 
six men, but the only local news- 
paper refused to print the pic- 
ture! He made it sound like a 
great catastrophe. 

“But. ..if you can’t. . .” he 
added dejectedly. 
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“I’m very sorry, Father, but 
I really can’t.” 

“IT know, child. If you could, 
you try. Firs’ day on job, fete 
of Concepicone Immaculata, ah? 
You remember? You love Mary, 
you try if you could.” 


It was true, and she had al- 
ways felt it was a sort of bene- 
diction from on high, a sign of 
appreciation for which she had 
always been grateful. But why 
did he have to remind her of it 
just now? 


“T will try, Father.” 


The priest was transformed. 
His face shone. From his desk 
he produced a zine engraving. 


“You assumed you’d win me 
over when you had that made,” 
she said reproachfully. 


How I ever get myself into 
such messes, I don’t know, she 
muttered to herself as she whiz- 
zed her little Ford away from the 
curbing in front of St. Anthony’s 
church. 


As soon as she arrived at the 
office, she dashed to the compos- 
ing room and took a proof. The 
picture was worse, much worse 
than she had expected. It looked 
exactly like those the nuns used 
to give out when she went to pa- 
rochial school. Furthermore, the 
caption “Our Lady of Fatima” 
was engraved right in so she 
eould not softpedal the wording 
of it. 


How could she ever get that 
across? 


She directed a not-to-prayer- 
ful prayer at the cause of her 
predicament. “If you want your 


picture in this sheet, Lady, you'd 
better get to work yourself.” 

As soon as she returned to the 
newsroom, Bernie knew the an- 
swer. Mr. Barton was working 
on the banner head for the day! 
It was one of his idiosyncrasies 
that he concentrated so much on 
the job at hand that he was care- 
less or deaf to everything else. 

She walked to his desk and 
said in a purposely soft, matter- 
of-fact voice, “Father DoRego 
wants the picture of his guest of 
honor in the paper tonight. He 
gave me the cut. It’s...” 

“Sure, sure,” he replied im- 
patiently as he scribbled his ini- 
tials on the back of the cut. 

When the paper came off the 
press, Bernie stared at ihe pic- 
ture and’waited for Mr. Barton’s 
reaction. 

One by one the reporters left. 
She made herself answer the 
“vood-night’s.” From Mr. Bar- 
ton’s desk, not a sound. The 
door clicked for the fifth or sixth 
time and then the office was 
empty. Still nothing happened. 


Finding no further excuse to 
stay, she dug into her red bag 
for her make-up kit. 


She was surprised to see little 
beads of perspiration on her cold 
brow. She laughed at herself 
for getting so tense. She deter- 
mined to have it out with Mr. 
Barton. 


His appearance more 
startling than hers. His face 
was pale and his large, dark 
eyes glistened and blinked. His 
paper was still folded exactly as 
he had received it from the copy 
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boy, the picture of Our Lady on 
top. She said limply: “I’m sorry, 
Mr. Barton.” 

His surprising question was: 

“When did you see Miss Bar- 
ton?” 

“Is there a Miss Barton?” 

“Not to you, I suppose.” He 
added wearily, “I mean Mrs. 
Manuel Oliveira.” 


“I don’t know your family at 
al, Mr. Barton. Of course, I 
know Mrs. Barton passed away.” 

“... and my daughter mar- 
ried a Portuguese and joined his 
church.” He finished her inter- 
rupted sentence for her. 

“Dad!” A joyful scream from 
the door and a tall slim girl in 
a hodded gray coat dashed 


through the office and was in the 
editor’s arms. 

Mr. Barton held his daughter 
tightly. Finally he whispered: 
“T’ve missed you so!” 

“What a beautiful way you 
chose to tell me, Dad. I’ve been 
praying so hard, I knew she’d 
win you over. She did, didn’t 
she?” 

For the first time in her life, 
Bernie saw the old man beg. It 
was just one look but it could 
not have been misunderstood. 
Bernie smiled back at him and 
rushed out without opening her 
mouth. Let him get the credit for 
inserting the picture! What she 
wanted was Father DoRego’s 
apology; not for risking her job, 
but for not telling her why. 


Parents Everywhere, Please Note 


In Berkeley, California, last March, parents of Berkeley’s 
bobby-soxers learned that their children were as familiar with 
bourbon as they were with boogie and knew more about amour 
than they did about algebra. According to the United Press 
the parents read about it in four tabloid scandal sheets devoted 
to the “love life” of Berkeley’s High School students, published 
privately by themselves and sold for ten cents an issue on strect 
corners near the school. Photographs showing youthful couples 
in ardent embraces on couches, in chairs, on stairways filled the 
four publications. Full names of participating students were 
published.—The Grail. 


Mrs. Newrich was fond of flowers and especially liked the 
salvia, but was not very reliable in getting the names right. She 
was giving directions to her gardener. “On this side of the 
walk,” she said, “I want you to put some salivas. Now what 
would you suggest for the other side?” 
“Well, madam,” answered the gardener solemnly, “maybe it 
would be a good idea to put some spitoonias there.”—Spring- 
field (Mass.) Catholic Mirror. 
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Robert H. Donovan 


URING a recent radio-pro- 
gram, one of our leading 
announcers was asked what he 
thought of the speaking-voice of 
the average American. This is 
what he had to say: 

“The average American bare- 
ly speaks at all; he whines, 
grumbles and mumbles within 
himself, making it a near im- 
possibility to decipher what he 
is trying to say. He does not 
enunciate clearly; the elements 
of voice-projection are unknown 
to him and he is addicted to the 
use of slang expressions. If he 
would take a few minutes to 
think about his problem, he 
could undoubtedly improve his 
manner of speaking immeasur- 
ably. Since he shows no inter- 
est, we must assume him to be 
indifferent or plain lazy.” 

Whether this is totally true 
or not is a matter for debate. 
It is true, however, that many 
people do fall into that errant 
category, mostly through un- 
witting carelessness. 

When we speak, we do not 
hear our own voice as others do. 
A recording of your voice would 
surprise you, you might not 
even recognize yourself. The 
larnxy produces deceptive vibra- 
tions which mislead us into 
thinking that we are the posses- 
sors of one of the finest voices 


Speak Up! 


Don’t be a whiner 
or a mumbler 


to be found in the world, while 
at the same time, some of our 
friends may be classifying us as 
a prime candidate for the frog- 
chorus! 

Our problems are easily soly- 
ed and quickly. All that is re 
quired is perseverance, the ambi- 
tion to better one’s self and 
keeping one fact pre-eminent in 
our mind: Correct diction is 
not artificial and need never be 
stilted or ostentatious. 

You have probably heard the 
phrase, “How now brown cow” 
bandied about in a disparaging 
manner, but this phrase is of 
definite value. If you could 
glance through the standard dic- 
tion texts used by our radio-cor- 
porations for the instruction of 
proper speech, you would see in- 
numerable phrases such as “Old 
oysters ought to own oiled 
owls” and “Fly swiftly, swim- 
mingly, speedingly, sagacious 
singer.” Now, these phrases do 
sound slightly strange to say the 
least. Their purpose is mani- 
fold, for they not only teach the 
articulation of difficult sound 
combinations, but they also 
train the tongue to be accurate. 

Another point well worth re- 
membering is that you must 
speak at the optimum pitch, not 
too loud, nor too softly. No one 
enjoys the strident voice of 4 
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circus barker in everyday con- 
yersation, similarly, we find our- 
slves fatigued in attempting to 
hear what a Whispering Willie 
has to say. There is no deter- 
mined volume for ordinary con- 
yersation, you have to go by the 
rule of the thumb, speaking 
loudly enough te be easily heard 
by your listeners and no louder. 

Strangely enough, a cork will 
prove your best aid to good 
enunciation. Sometime when 
you are alone and sitting down 
to read a book or the newspaper, 
take a small cork and clench it 
between your teeth. Read aloud 
with the cork in this position, 
reading as though you had an 
audience—a critical audience. 
This exercise is superb and can- 
not be overrated. 


Orators could tell you their 
best “tip” would be to learn the 
proper speed at which to speak. 
The idea is not to garble out a 
series of unintelligible syllables 
in swift succession. Speak at a 
moderate rate, such as our news- 
commentators invariably do and 
no one will have to ask for re- 
petition. 

Appoint yourself your own 
critic; listen carefully to what 
you are saying, check to see if 
you are speaking too loudly, at 
too great a speed or carelessly, 
remembering—a person is not 
only judged by his appearance, 
his voice and speech manner- 
isms betray him for what he 
is, and, it takes practise to 
become perfect. 


Sister Said... 


Coming home from kindergarten, 


our little boy said, 


“Mama, Sister wants a dime. Guess she has to make a living 
somehow.” (The dime was a weekly fee for physical instruc- 


tion.) 


Mrs. Mary E. Thompson, 56 Oriental St., Newark, N.J. 
The Family Digest will pay, each month, $10 for the best 


story about what young Johnny or Mary said that Sister Said. 

We cannot undertake to return manuscripts. If you want to 

keep the incident for the future, make a carbon copy. Address 

Sister Said Editor, Family Digest, Huntington, Indiana. 


The Greatest Curse 


The greatest of all curses is the curse of sterility, and the 
severest of all condemnations should be that visited upon wilful 
sterility. The first essential in any civilization is that the man 
and women should be the father and mother of healthy children 
so that the race will increase and not decrease.—Theodore 
Roosevelt. 
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M. J. Knisely 


NE of the most attractive 
plantings for your home is 
a hedge—and today’s hedge will 
do double duty by supplying you 
with food. There are a number 
of hedge plants available that 
do not sacrifice beauty to util- 
ity, but bring rich rewards. 
You’ll want to get started on 
your dividend hedge this fall. 

Your choice can range from 
delicious berry producers to nut 
yielders, and even the smallest 
yard has room for at least one 
of these shrubs. Nor do you 
have to be a finished gardner to 
be successful in lining your 
shelves with winter delicacies, if 
you choose among the hardy 
varieties, 

Cherries lead the parade of 
modern hedges, and the Hansen 
bush cherry is one of the most 
popular of these. If you’ve ever 
marvelled at the splendor of 
someone’s spirea hedge, you 
won’t envy them after you’ve 
watched your own waving swirls 
of cherry blossoms. The bushes 
grow from four to five feet tall, 
but with a little trimming you 
can keep them stockier and not 
so tall, if you wish. 

When spirea blossoms fade, 
you sigh and wait for another 
spring—but your bushes won’t 
afford you any sighs. When the 
blossoms are gone, you watch 
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Hedges You Can Eat! 


Beautiful ond 
tasty as well 


your hedge develop a waving sea 
of bright red cherries, nestled, 
like ropes, against silvery green 
foliage. They are more attrac. 
tive than the useless red berries 
of the barberry hedge, or some 
of the honeysuckles. 

They will send you hunting 
jelly and jam jars, and you'll be 
rolling out pie crusts. By the 
time autumn has changed your 
hedge to breath taking red and 
gold, you’ll have home made je- 
lies to pep up winter breakfasts, 
and cans of cherries for the 
Thanksgiving and Christmas 
pies. 

Bush cherries will thrive in al- 
most any climate, and on the 
poorest of soils. You won’t have 
to buy a spray gun and mix 
mess-making spray potions, be- 
cause Hansen bush _ cherries 
won’t need spraying. You won't 
need to trim them, unless your 
artistic eye prompts you. With 
very little care, your front yard 
becomes aesthetic, and your 
larder brims with promise—not 
to mention your pride and your 
economy. 

Many nursery men advise fall 
plantings. Set your bushes two 
to four feet apart, and you may 
be lucky enough to have a crop 
next year. In any event you'l 
have a delightful hedge, and 4 
promise of future yields for 
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years to come. That area along 
the cement driveway might be 
just the place for your hedge. 

Of course you’l]l want to know 
of other possibilities before you 
start. There are several varia- 
tins of the bush berry—such 
as the Korean, the Nanking, and 
the silver leaf. The first two 
are a little more expensive than 
the Hansen, as a rule, but some 
believe the fruit is more delici- 
ous. These varieties may not 
be as adaptable to your soil, if 
itis poor, and they grow, as a 
rule, six to seven feet tall. But 
you be the judge, and plant the 
variety that suits you. All will 
produce loads of rich. fresh 
fruit; probably enough for you 
and all the neighbors, and per- 
haps some for the corner 
grocery. 

The silver leaf cherry grows 
only three to three and a half 
feet high, and is much less ex- 
pensive than any of the others. 
The fruit is good, but it does 
not lend itself to as many uses 
as some of the others, 


The sand cherry is just the 
hedge for you if your area is 
subject to drouths. It also has 
some magic formula for resist- 
ing grasshoppers. Plantings are 
very inexpensive too, and you 
can use your fruit for canning 
and for sauces. 

If you like birds, a cherry 
hedge will draw them from far 
and wide in harvest season. You 
may not be so fond of them 
when they rob you of some of 


your fruit. But tying small 
mirrors on the branches, that 
sway in the breeze, helps to 
frighten them away. 


The birds are also fond of the 
May Day bush, but you will be 
delighted with it too. Native of 
Siberia, this shrub is first to 
leaf out in the spring, and the 
first to bloom. The branches 
fairly bristle with long fragrant 
clusters of blossoms that resem- 
ble lilacs. The May Day berry 
that follows is delicious, and 
makes excellent jelly. 


Perhaps your taste runs to 
strawberries. Then try the 
strawberry tree. It will make 
a hedge 15 to 18 inches high, 
die down at the end of the sea- 
son, and come up again year 
after year. In the spring your 
low hedge will be resplendent 
with white blossoms, and June 
transforms it to a row of bright 
red berries against a green 
background. These wouldn’t be 
out of place in the front yard, 
but perhaps you’d prefer them 
in back. 

In case you decide on straw- 
berries, get all the cultural re- . 
quirements from your nursery- 
man. Or you can learn the es- 
sentials of strawberry culture 
at the library, or order govern- 
ment bulletins. 


You can have a very inexpen- 
sive, charming, and larder-filling 
hedge by setting out buffalo 
berry bushes. Set them on the 
side of the house subject to your 
prevailing winds, and the dense 
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bushes will help you save on 
fuel bills by providing a wind- 
break. 


Buffalo berries are very hardy, 
and the bushes grow almost any 
place. They closely resemble 
the famous boxwood—with the 
added value that they will droop 
with myriads of bright red 
fruits. Jellies from buffalo ber- 
ries have a decidedly “personal 
flavor,” and you’ll like it. You 
can get out the jelly glasses in 
July, and also tempt your fam- 
ily’s appetite with pies and 
tarts. 


But if the summer weather 
makes you languid before you 
can transform your hedge to 
jellies, preserves, and butters, 
you won’t need to worry. The 
berries hang on almost all win- 
ter, and you can harvest in 
December or January if you 
choose. Perhaps you’ll be inter- 
ested to know your crop will also 
make a delicious wine. 


Of course you’ll want as many 
of these many-purpose bushes as 
you have space for, but if your 
yard is limited, don’t plant just 
one. A solitary bush won’t bear 
fruit. 


Currant bushes come in sev- 
eral varieties, and currant jelly 
is one of America’s old favor- 
ites. The golden flowering cur- 
rant is another bush in the 


drouth resistant class. It’s made 
to order if you have a shady 
place in your yard—it thrives 
equally well in sun or shade. 
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Spring will bring you billow- 
ing yellow blossoms that hold 
their own for beauty with any 
golden forsythia. After your 
blossoms are gone, prepare to 
nibble your hedge, and gather 
your shiny black currant har- 
vest. 


Or you can choose red cur- 
rants, such as Red Lake or Per- 
fection, or one of the white 
varieties. But these are some 
what less hardy, and need sun- 
shine, 


The Saskatoon Blueberry will 
make you a charming four foot 
hedge, and your_ harvest, 
strangely enough, will be fruits 
in the huckleberry class. If 
you’re fond of huckleberry pie, 
this is your hedge. All blue 
berries require an acid soil, but 
the Saskatoon is hardier than 
most. Your nurseryman will no 
doubt be glad to advise you. 


Berry hedges can offer you 
beauty, food, screens, and wind- 
breaks, but don’t overlook the 
possibilities of winter evening 
feasting from a_ nut hedge. 
Hazelnut bushes are inexpen- 
sive, and very hardy. They can 
wall off the alley or an unsight- 
ly view with a five to six foot 
screen. Or perhaps your neigh- 
bors are close enough to peek in 
your windows when the shades 
aren’t drawn, and you’d like to 
subtly retain your privacy. 

If your conscience twinges, 
you can always invite the neigh- 
bors over on winter evenings to 
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enjoy delicious thin shelled fil- You have a lot of possibilities 
berts, or take them a dish full, in selecting an “edible hedge.” 
candy coated. Most of these are very hardy, 


Hazelnuts are like rabbits— nd all will add to your land- 
very prolific. Even a ten foot scaping in addition to your 
hedge will give you Christmas larder. Now is the time to make 
nuts, provide Christmas gifts, your plans and plant your 
keep you “in” with the neigh- shrubs. You can look forward 
bors, and furnish revenue from to years of beauty and utility 
the market. with a hedge you can eat. 


More Families Own Better Homes 


A sharp increase in home ownership in cities and towns 
since 1940 has been reported by the census bureau in a current 
survey of housing trends. 

The bureau found that 55 per cent of an estimated 29% 
million white families living in urban areas owned their homes 
in April, 1947, compared with only 43 per cent in 1940. This is 
a reversal of the general trend away from home ownership in 
the decade from 1930 to 1940. 

A similar trend was reported for nonwhite urban families, 
with an increase to 34 per cent in home ownership in April of 
last year, compared with 24 per cent in 1940. 

The survey covered about 30,000 households in 148 sample. 
areas, and the figures were projected to obtain estimates based 
on 32,354,000 households in cities and towns with a population 
of 2,500 or more. 

About 25 million homes, or 77 per cent of the total, were 
found in 1947 to contain both a private flush toilet and a private 
bath. White families occupied 95 per cent of such units. 

Electric lighting was found in 31.2 million, or 96 per cent, 
of the urban homes in 1947. About 98 per cent of the white 
households, and 80 per cent of the nonwhite families had elec- 
tricity. 

The survey indicated that eight out of 10 homes occupied 
by white families had all of the following facilities: electric 
lighting and running water, flush toilet and bath or shower, 
and installed cooking facilities. 

About two of every 10 units lived in by white households 
contained five or more persons, compared with three of every 10 
for nonwhite families. 

For those renting their homes, the median monthly rent 
was $31 a family for white tenants, and $17 for nonwhite 
tenants, 
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Hadio Hound-Up 


Bill Smith 


ROM time to time this column 
pipes up about recordings. 
Now while these aren’t exactly 
in the field of radio as such, still 
they do have something to do 
with radio, and you usually play 
them on your combination radio 
and phonograph. 


So in the thought that you 
might want something to play 
for your children instead of let- 
ting them listen to adventure 
serials all the time, I bring to 
your attention the recordings of 
The Catholic Children’s Record 
Club, 

The C.C.R.C. has sent me 
some of the records they produce 
and I found them very pleasant 
and interesting. The way the 
thing works is that you sub- 
scribe to the service, and once 
each month you get a ten-inch 
unbreakable record. One side 
has a dramatic episode from the 
Life of Christ, and the other has 
some Catholic prayer or hymn. 
In this way children can not 
only experience the great mo- 
ments of Christ’s life, but they 
can also learn properly to recite 
the prayers of the Church. 

All told, the idea is quite good, 
and I think you will find the 
records good for children from 
school age on up to the eighth 
grade. 

Texas Baptists and FM. Word 
has gone around that various 
groups affiliated with the Bap- 
tist Church are applying for FM 


On the record 


licenses to open a network of 
stations in Texas. The Baptist 
Convention of Texas last year 
appropriated $175,000 to hire 
personnel and pay other costs 
in connection with the operation 
of such a network. 


One station, KMHB is already 
under construction. 


Just thought you’d be inter- 
ested. This sort of information 
might make you more interested 
in Catholic radio. 

Radio, French Style. The 
French radio system is in the 
throes of reorganization and 
the powers that be are thinking 
of making it more like American 
radio—that is, the French are 
thinking about going commer- 
cial, 

We here in the United States 
frequently gripe about all the 
commercialism on our _ radio, 
and we feel it has a lot of flaws 
because it is so dominated by 
the big advertisers. © 


All of that is pretty true. But, 
on the other hand, I doubt if we 
would get nearly as good radio 
if the nets were state owned and 
operated like they are in Ev 
rope. 

That’s just what the French 
‘are finding out. In the post-war 
revision that France is under- 
going, they have found out that 
although they have a great deal 
of talent so far as stage, screen 
and literature are concerned, 
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they have very little talent that 
can really write and act for 
radio. They’ve found out that 
writing for radio is different 
from writing for any other me- 
dium. Even the plays of the 
great Paul Claudel sound sickly 
and amateurish on the radio, or 
so observers from France tell 
me. 

Trouble is, the French radio 
hasn’t got enough money to 
train and hire real radio talent. 
Result is, they have had to try 
to program their shows with 
talent that may be wonderful for 
the stage, but lays an egg on 
radio. 

One way out, they feel, is to 
go commercial, get some money, 
and then start paying radio 
people real salaries to do a radio 
job. 

So you see, I guess we’re not 
so bad off over here with all 
our singing commercials and 
soap operas. And besides, if you 
don’t like that sort of thing you 
don’t need to listen. On the 
French radio, you would be 
stuck for some real radio fare 
to listen to at all. 

Television vs. Juvenile De- 
linquency. Believe it or not. 
Most of us think of television 
sets as being in taverns and 
other such places where juve- 
niles don’t go, or shouldn’t go. 

But a candy shop proprietor 


in Brooklyn, New York, found 
out that when he installed a TV 
set in his store it upped the 
number of the coke and candy 
set, so that it was not only 
profitable for him, but he felt he 
was doing a public service in 
keeping youngsters and _ teen- 
agers off the streets. Maybe he 
is. I hope so. 

Of course, one thing about 
television. People who have sets 
tell me that it makes their 
houses meccas for the younger 
set and keeps their own children 
at home nights. 

So, you see, there’s good in 
everything if we only know how 
to use it, 

Clipped Again. This column 
has had to laugh several times 
at some of the bizarre results of 
radio actors’ running overtime 
and getting caught in mid-sen- 
tences when the NBC chimes 
ring. 

Latest clip of this kind came 
at the Ripley’s show and went 
something like this: 

Ripley: “As Gandhi’s_ son 
walked three times around the 
funeral pyre, he recited the 
beautiful Hindu blessing which 
I would like to say to you 
now—.” 

Announcer: “This is the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company.” 

Well, enough of this ’til next 
month. See you then. 


The Changing College 
There are 200,000 babies on college campuses at this time, 


and when next year’s enrollment of veterans rolls around, there 
will be about one million—Hubert A. Goode. 
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For the Children 


Shirley's Heward 


Pauline McKenna 


GAIBLEY pulled her thin little 

coat more closely around her 
and sat down on the top step. 
She shivered. The inside stair- 
way was cold and damp, but for 
the minute the child could not 
force her unwilling feet past the 
threshold of what was “home” 
for her, at least for the present. 
How she hoped it would not be 
for much longer! The revolt in 
her little heart was growing 
more fierce day by day. Dare 
she run away? Dare she? But 
where would she go? 


From behind the door came 
the shrill echoes of voices. Shir- 
ley could just picture the scene 
inside. Mrs. Slater, or Aunt 
Jane as Shirley called her, argu- 
ing with her two heedless daugh- 
ters, Edith and Rhona. Thunder 
storms in spring had nothing on 
them, thought Shirley dismally. 


“Oh Mother, Mother!” the 
lonely heart of the little ten year 
old orphan prayed. “Help me 
Mother dear, to be brave until 
I can get out of here. Please 
find me a home, with a real kind 
mummy like you. Sister Mer- 
cedes said you would—perhaps 
for Mother’s Day. If only...” 

Shirley remembered. It was 
only a little more than a year 
ago that her own Mother had 


A short story 


gone to Heaven, leaving her sob- 
bing in the arms of Mrs. Slater, 
a neighbor whom Shirley had 
never liked, really. But there 
had been no one else at the time, 
and it had been a question of 
“Aunt Jane” or the Orphan 
Home. The lady had _ painted 
Asylum life in such ugly colors 
that Shirley had clung to Mrs, 
Slater for dear life. Now, Shir 
ley knew the Home would have 
been heaven compared to the life 
that went on behind that front 
door. But Mother had passed 
away feeling much _ consoled. 
Perhaps later she would be able 
to go to her Father’s sister out 
West, who at present was very 
ill in a hospital, but who was 
willing to take the child, if she 
recovered. ; 

“It was the hundred dollars 
that did it,” thought Shirley. 
She had been wise enough to see 
through the nasty words of 
“Aunt Jane” to a kindly neigh 
bor, who one day championed 
the child’s cause. 

“T say Jane, the youngster had 
better change her shoes, what 
with all the wood and things in 
the shed. These are cut cleat 
through.” 

And Jane had replied right 
tartly, “Where do you think I'll 
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be getting the new shoes, Holly 
Q’Brien, with three of my own 
to dress? Millionaires are we, 
to be giving away things to a 
... 2” Was she going to say 
“hegger,” thought the little 
girl? 

“Giving away, is it?” Molly’s 
indignation rose to boiling point. 
“Didn’t you get a cool hundred 
with the lamb herself? Some 
furniture besides. And doesn’t 
the dear mite slave every day 
for board and keep a plenty? 
Just hand her to me, Jane Slater, 
and I’ll give her more than you, 
any day, and for nothing!” 


Mrs. O’Brien walked out. One 
of the best neighbors around, 
Molly knew Jane would come 
around quickly enough. Shirley 
guessed that Jane would have 
been glad to hand her on to 
someone else but for’ the 
work her little hands and 
feet could do. She winced, brave 
as she was, to think of the scrub- 
bing, sweeping and odd jobs that 
tired her little body and made 
her heart to break. If only there 
was love along with the pain, 
Shirley knew she would not have 
minded,—so much. 


The cold of the entrance awoke 
the child to the fact that she 
would get nothing by sitting 
there, nothing but pneumonia. 
So, though inwardly quaking, 
she went in. Under cover of 
the excitement no one noticed 
her. The girls were preparing 
to go out for the evening, to the 
great displeasure of their Moth- 


er. Shirley knew the signs. 
Mrs. Slater looked more provok- 
ed than usual. Her face was 
flushed and her voice came 
hoarsely. She actually forgot to 
scold Shirley for being long 
away. 


Shirley sighed in relief and 
darted to the kitchen with the 
parcels she carried. And as 
Aunt Jane failed to follow, she 
set to work to serve the belated 
supper. 


The door of Aunt Jane’s room 
slammed noisily. The child 
could not help thinking—“Goody, 
one meal in peace!” Yes, it 
had come to that. 


The two older girls were too 
busy with their own plans to 
give a thought to the little maid 
fluttering around like a shadow. 
Loud laughter flowed, and words 
that made Shirley wonder. But 
she paid little attention, so tired 
she was, and so absorbed in the 
plans for her own departure. 

After the meal, Edith and 
Rhona made their noisy exit, de- 
spite the fact that it had started 
to rain heavily. Mr. Slater took - 
himself and his paper to a com- 
fortable chair, and settled him- 
self to read. Tom, the young- 
est child, a youth of some fif- 
teen years, had not come in yet. 
Nor had Aunt Jane made an 
appearance. 

As she washed up the dishes, 
Shirley dreamed her dreams. 
She was afraid to speak to Fa- 
ther Donovan, because one day 
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Aunt Jane had hinted to him 
of Shirley’s “ungratefulness.” 
The only one who guessed the 
truth was Sister Mercedes, and 
she was praying, thought Shir- 
ley, happily beating the suds in- 
to rainbow bubbles. 


Homework was finished at 
last. The clock struck nine. 
Still Mrs. Slater had not come 
out of her room. The child won- 
dered if the woman’s cold was 
worse. Suddenly a frightening 
thought struck her. Was Aunt 
Jane ill? 


A little hand knocked timid- 
ly on the forbidding door, and 
a golden head poked itself in. 
“Would you like a cup of tea, 
Aunt Jane?” asked a tiny voice. 

The room was dark, and the 
only sound that the child could 
hear was the deep wheezing of 
the figure on the bed. Shirley 
tip-toed in. She put her hand 
on that of the sleeper. It was 
burning. Shirley turned on the 
light and saw the flushed face 
on the pillow, tossing feverish- 

“Aunt Jane looks sick, Uncle 
Urban,” said a frightened little 
voice at Mr. Slater’s elbow. 

“What’s that?” the man 
scowled, “more stuff and non- 
sense?” Definitely, he did not 
want to be disturbed. 

“No, Uncle, I think Aunt Jane 
is sick, very sick. Won’t you 
see?” 

A moment later Mr. Slater 
came out of the bedroom with 


a look of real alarm on his face, 
He had not been able to rouse 
his wife. “She was delirious, 


“The doctor, Shirley; we must 
have the doctor,” he said gruffly, 
“Put on your coat and go fetch 
Doctor Burke. Better go to 
Blake’s and phone.” The poor 
man was really worried and 
Shirley’s kind heart went out 
to the need of the hour. 


It was after nine and storm- 
ing heavily. And she was s 
tired. But~of course she would 
go. Uncle Urban would have to 
stay, in case Aunt Jane became 
worse. “But Blake’s is closed. 
T’ll have to go to Scott’s Drug 
Store. Four long blocks away!” 
She was just a wee bit afraid. 


Leaning against the wind, 
Shirley started out into the 
stormy night. It was not long 
before she was thoroughly wet 
and chilled. Was the storm try- 
ing to stop her? The wind was 
howling, and getting suddenly 
very fierce. The child bravely 
fought her way along. Two 
blocks, three . . . “So tired,” she 
sighed, but trudged on. Pushed 
by a sudden gust of wind, her 
weary little feet slipped on the 
pavement, and off the curb. And 
then she was sinking, sinking 
... All the lights went out... 


Suddenly the sun began to 
dance. How bright it was!~A 
loud bugle sounded in her ears. 
Then silence. At last Shirley 
asked herself if she was in Heav- 
en or Fairyland. It must be 
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Fairyland, she decided weakly, 
for here beside her was the 
beautiful Fairy Queen, smiling 
into her eyes, holding her safe 
and warm in her velvet cloak. 
Was that the Fairy King who 
spoke? 

“Where to?” he was asking. 

“Doctor Burke’s,” Shirley 


murmured faintly. Then all was 
dark again. 


Shirley opened her eyes in the 
Doctor’s office. She was lying 
on a couch, and the Fairy Queen, 
—but no, it was just a very 
lovely lady in evening gown and 
wrap,—was still smiling at her. 
Doctor Burke stood talking to 
a tall man in a big coat. 


“She has come to, Doctor,” 
said the lovely lady. Her voice 
was like bells to Shirley’s ears. 


The doctor stepped over to the 
couch at once. 


“Mrs. Slater is very sick,” 
Shirley murmured, “could you 
go to her at once?” 


“Yes indeed, little one, but we 
are going to take care of you 
first. Has Mrs. Slater no one 
else to care for her?” 


“Mr. Slater is there, but the 
girls have gone to a party. Tom 
is not home yet.” 

“If Mrs. Slater is really very 
sick, we'll get her to the hos- 
pital. Aren’t you Shirley Nor- 
ton? Mrs. O’Brien spoke to me 
about you. And I took care of 
your dear Mother during her 
last illness.” 

Shirley smiled sadly. 


“TI was speaking to Mr. Wil- 
son here, and we have a sur- 
prise for you. How would you 
like to spend a few days with 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilson, and their 
little girl?” 

Shirley’s eyes glowed. She 
was thinking of her Mother and 
Sister Merecedes. They sure- 
ly had prayed, and how! Im- 
agine being with these kind 
people, even for a few days. 


“But Aunt Jane...” began 
Shirley. 

“Don’t you worry, little sol- 
dier. You have done your 
share. Now it is your reward 
Shirley. Just leave everything 
to me. Remember, you’re my 
patient too, so you will have to 
obey my orders. I'll speak to 
Father Donovan, and we'll fix 
things up. Perhaps you need 
never go back. How would you 
like that?” 


Shirley smiled happily, glanc- 
ing at her king and queen who 
were talking quietly nearby and 
watching her. She could hard- 
ly contain her joy. 

Seated snugly between Mr. 
and Mrs. Wilson, with the storm 
beating harmlessly outside, Shir- 
ley wondered if it were a dream. 
But the voice of the lovely lady 
told her it wasn’t. 

“Shirley dear,” said Mrs. Wil- 
son very softly, “my little Jean 
is a cripple, and I’d love you 
to be a friend. to her. Doctor 
Burke told us about you, and 
we feel sure you will be.” 
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“Oh, Mrs. Wilson, I’d be so 
glad to try,” and Shirley put all 
her heart into the words. 


“Mr. Wilson and I think God 
allowed us to find a treasure in 
the storm tonight,—one that we 


herself. Mr. Wilson only said 
—“Glad, little daughter?” 


Shirley buried her face in the 
velvet cloak, and began to giggle 
from happiness. Hadn’t she 
been foolish to be afraid of the 


storm and everything, when 
God was fixing things up just 
super? Imagine, a Mother for 
Mother’s Day, and a Dad for 
good measure. That was God 

“Yes dear,” said Mrs. Wilson, for you! Wait until she told 
seeming as happy as Shirley Sister Mercedes! 


Down To Earth Advice 


During his youth, Thomas A. Edison was victimized by 
swindlers. Later, after he had learned to evaluate people and 
their motive more accurately, he was asked by a young as- 
sistant of his for counsel on getting ahead in the world. 


can keep always.” 


“You mean,” gasped Shirley, 
hardly believing her ears,—“al- 
ways?” 


The great inventor’s reply was brief and to the point: “Be 
bold in what you stand for, my boy,” he said, “and be most 
careful what you fall for.”—Louis Hirsch. 


Towards the end of dinner with a family in a New York 
apartment-house, the little girl asked to be excused. Permission 
having been given, she, with her little brother, stood and said 
grace; then they scurried to the back room to their special radio, 
not to miss a certain serial. 


“Where do the children play?” I asked the mother. 


“Right around here,” she said. “They have their ears glued 
to that thing all day.” 


Then I understood much about American children—their 
old-mannish and old-womanish ways.—W. V. McEvoy, O.P., in 
the Holy Name Monthly. 

Strange thing isn’t it, that most of us find the easiest thing 

to understand and the hardest thing to remember is that the 


time to save money is when you’ve got some.—Reinback 
Courier. 


A SPRING BARGAIN 


EIGHTEEN OF FATHER O’BRIEN’S PAMPHLETS 
FOR ONE DOLLAR! 


Featuring Love, Courtship, and Marriage 


“In Spring a young man’s fancy 
lightly turns to thoughts of love.” 


Is the Church Woman’s Enemy? 10c 
Death Do Us Part . 
Mariage: Catholic or Mixed? 
The Christian Home : 10c 
How to Get Married 10c 
Our Daily Bread 10c 
Fools for God 
Youth’s Struggle for Decency 10c 
Can Our Priests Forgive Sins? 
Indulgences: What Are They? 10c 
Is One Religion as Good as Another? eer 10c 
Which Is Christ’s True Church? _ : = 10c 
What Think You of Christ? 
Does Confession Make Sinning Easy? 
The Real Presence: Fact or Fiction? 10c 
Does it Matter Much What One Believes? 


$1.80 
SPECIAL SALES PRICE ONLY .. . $1.00 


Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Indiana 


Please send me the 18 pamphlets listed above, postpaid, for ONLY 
1.00, enclosed herewith. 
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SON OF MINE 


by 
Katherine Walsh 


If you like to read inspiring poetry, you will enjoy 
this splendid booklet which, in ten cantos, presents 
“Son of Mine”—Faith, Cease Fire, America, Hope, 
Peace, Home and Country, Freedom, Wealth and 
Life, and Perfect World. Twenty-eight pages of 
delightful reading—for you, your family, your 
friends. 


Single copy 30c postpaid 
5 or more copies 25¢ each postpaid 
25 or more copies 17¢ each plus postage 
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INTERESTING READING 
AT POPULAR LOW PRICES 


Barbarous Babies 


A simplified study of child psychology for parents that 
— _ delightful reading as well as practical and 
elpful. 


The Adolescent 


Development and major problems are set forth and 
frankly discussed so that you will obtain real help and 
assistance. 

Your Baby’s Health 


An eminent physician presents a sensible, easily under- 
stood pamphlet on the health of babies; before and 
after birth helps. 

Modern Questions 50¢ 


In 15 chapters, the basic principles indispensible for 
the proper evaluation of any modern question are 
presented. 
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